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THE 

STAVELEY  COAL 
&  IRON  CO.  LTD. 
GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 

Suppliers  of 

MACHINE  TOOLS  AND 
ENGINEERING  EQUIPMENT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


JAMES  ARCHDALE  &  CO. 
LTD.,  Birmingham  &  Worcester 
England. 

Radial  and  Vertical  Drilling, 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Milling, 
Twist  Drill  Grinding  and  Special 
Purpose  Machine  Tool  Manu¬ 
facturers. 


BRADLEY  &  FOSTER  LTD., 
Darlaston,  Staffs.,  England. 
Refined  Pig  Irons,  and  Metallic 
Abrasive  Manufacturers. 


CUNLIFFE&  GROOM  LTD., 
Birmingham  &  Manchester, 
England. 

Manufacturers  of  Milling 
Machines  and  Attachments. 


GEORGE  RICHARDS*  CO. 
LTD.,  Broadheath,  Manchester, 
England. 

Manufacturers  of  Heavy-Duty 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Boring, 
Facing  and  Turning  Machines, 
Planing  Machines,  Keyseating 
Machines  and  Crankpin  Turning 
Machines. 


J.  H.  SHAND  LTD.,  Axminster, 
Devon,  England. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Jigs  and  Fixtures,  Press  Tools, 
Gauges,  Multi  Drilling  Heads, 
Special  Purpose  Machines,  Steel 
Type  for  the  OJfice  Machinery 
Industry. 

TILGHMAN’S  LTD.,  Broad¬ 
heath,  Manchester,  England. 
Shot  Blasting  Equipment  of  all 
types.  Air  Compressors,  Vacuum 
Pumps  and  all  accessories. 

WILKINSON’S  TOOLS  LTD., 
Warrington,  Lancs.,  England. 
Pliers,  Pincers,  Nippers  and 
Telegraph  Tool  Manufacturers. 


STA  VELEY  COAL  &  IRON  CO.  LTD. 
1,  Chester  Street, 

London  S.iY.l. 
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MITCHAM 


World  Famous  Conveyor  Belting 


“CUSHION” 
for  impact 


CAimvNie  rau 


MKAffT  faCI 


The  cushion,  a  specially  compounded  rubber 
which  surrounds  the  carcass  of  the  belt  and  is 
strongly  vulcanised  to  it,  provides  a  highly 
resistant  shock  absorber  between  the  carrying 
and  pulley  faces  and  the  actual  body  of  the 
belt.  The  tough  rubber  covers,  compounded 
to  give  maximum  resistance  to  impact  and 
abrasion,  together  with  the  unique  action  of 
the  cushion  rubber,  offer  maximum  protection 
to  the  body  of  the  belt  in  which  lies  the  vital 
strength. 

Ideal  for  work  in  all  climates,  in  all  types  of 
mines,  quarries  and  industrial  plants,  where  a 
tough  resilient  belt  is  required.  Can  be  made 
to  suit  individual  requirements. 


“PLYASTIC” 
fire  resistant 


Here  is  an  approved  conveyor  belt,  designed 
to  withstand  the  most  arduous  conditions,  fully 
fire  resisting,  the  perfect  safety  belt  for  all 
underground  working.  “PLYASTIC”  has  nearly 
seven  years  of  continuous  satisfactory  out¬ 
standing  service  behind  it,  modified  and  im¬ 
proved  until  today  it  is  “the  belt”  for  heavy 
duty — severe  abrasion — longer  life — economy. 
Light  and  more  flexible,  it  is  resistant  to  oib, 
grease  and  acids. 


Send  for  technical  leaflets  on  these  and  other 
types  of  "Mitcham"  Conveyor  Belting. 


“MITCHAM”  A  “MUyr”  IN  CONVEYOR  BELTING  CAN  NOW  BE  SUPPLIED  IN 
NYLON  OR  TERYLENE  SYNTHETIC  FABRICS 

BARROW  HEPBURN  &  GALE  LTD.  CHURCH  ROAD,  MITCHAM,  ENGLAND 

CABLES:  BELTING,  MITCHAM 
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AIR-IMDIA 


from  London  with  tho 


fi  ROLLS-ROYCE 

Conway  engines  make  these  new  707s  the  smoothest  and 
fastest  flying  commercial  aircraft 


travel  agent 
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SELL  TO  FRANCE  AND  BUY  IN  FRANCE 

All  Roads  of  the  Trade  between 
All  Asiatic  Countries  and  France 
lead  through 

L’ASIE  NOUVELLE 

(THE  HODERIV  ASIA) 

The  Only  French  Monthly  Review 
Devoted  to  Economic  Problems  of 
ALL  COUNTRIES  OF  ASIA 

Subscribe  and  advertise 
Yearly  subscription:  £3/-/- 

Subscriptions  and  information: 

Eastern  Worid,  58  Paddington  St,  London,  W.l 

L’ASIE  NOUVELLE  is  published  at: 

97,  rue  St.  Lazare,  Paris  9e  (France) 


FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  REVIEW 


rUBLISHiO  AT  332  QUffN’S  tUILOING.  HONG  KONG 


LuSos  Agwit: 

ARTHUR  H.  WHEELER  &  CO. 

St.  Stephens  House.  Victoria  Embankment, 
London,  S.W.I 


—  UMkr  MW  HitonMs  fiwn  NiwsiSir,  IVSS  — 


A  Ihoroash  Socancalaliea  af  lalaraalioaal  AKain  throagh  aa 
okiactiTc  malyiit  a(  warM  evaats. 

AN  lk«  Socaaicalf  at  ItaHaa  Farriga  Pallcy. 


RELAZIONI  INTERNAZIONALl 


AFRICA  TRADE 

AND 

DEVELOPMENT 


Published  by 

ISTITUTO  ITALIANO  PER  IL 
MEDIO  ED  ESTREMO  ORIENTE 

(Italian  Institute  for  (he  Middle  and  Far  East)  (Is.  MX.O.) 

since  1950 


Director  ...  Prof.  Giuseppe  TUCCI 
Assistant  Director  Prof.  Mario  BUSSAGLI 
Editor  -  -  -  Massimo  SCALIGERO 


The  Monthly  Magazine  covering 
economic  Afro  -  European  trade 

10s.  per  annum  (postage  2s.) 


Issued  by 

ISnnjTO  PEB  CU  STUDI  DI  POUTICA  INTEBNAZIONALE 
Via  Clerici,  5 /Milano /Italy 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES 

via  Menilana,  248  (Palazzo  Brancaccio) 
ROMA,  Italy  ^ 


Weekly  political  and  economic  review 
24  pages  —  1 50  Italian  lire 
Foreign  subscription:  10,500  Italian  lire 


Order  from: 

58  PADDINGTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l  . 


PRICE  OF  EACH  NUMBER  - 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  - 


80  CENTS  USA 
2-50  DOL.  USA 


The  Only  Weekly  Journal  Covering  the 
Economic  Affairs  of  EAST  A  S.E.  ASIA 
Weekly  trade  reports  from  Correspondents 
throughout  the  area,  regular  articles  on 
China,  japan  and  S.E.  Asia 


EAST  AND  WEST 

(QUARTERLY) 
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DREDGING  < 
REQUIREMENTS 

CUTTER  &  DRAG  SUCTION 
DREDGERS 

SINGLE  &  MULTIPLE  BUCKET 
DREDGERS 

of  highest  dredging  capacity 

HOPPER  BARGES.  PIPE  LINES 
FLOATING  CRANES.  ETC. 


FLEMING 


FERGUSON 


ONE  OF  THREE 

2J  YARD  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DIPPER  DREDGERS 
BUILT  FOR 

THE  ROYAL  IRRIGATION  DEPARTMENT 


LIMITED 

SHIPBUILDERS  &  ENGINEERS 
PAISLEY  ;  SCOTLAND 


OUTPUT:  148  cubic  yards  of  silt  and  clay  per  hour  dumped  to  a 
radius  of  72  feet  and  a  clear  height  of  20  feet 


Tel.  Add:  "Phoenix  Paisley' 


Phone:  Paisley  4121 


MADURA  MILLS  CO.  LTD.,  MADURAI 

(SOUTH  INDIA) 

Mills  at 

MADURAI.  TUnCORIN  &  AMBASAMUDRAM 


COnON  YARNS 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Betv^een 

U.K.  /  CONTINENT  &  INDIA  /  PAKISTAN 


of  all  Descriptions 


INDIA  -  WEST  AFRICA  -  MEDITERRANEAN  AND 
ADRIATIC  PORTS  •  INDIA  -  BLACK  SEA  PORTS 
INDIA  -  U.S.A.  (U.S.N.H.  AND  GULF  PORTS) 


5,00,000 

Spindles 


Counts 
Up  to  l(X)'s 


YARNS  FOR 

ROPES  —  HEALDS  —  CANVAS  —  TAPE 
BELTING  DUCK— TYRE  CORD 
SEWING  THREAD 
MULTI-PLY  and  CORD  YARNS 

Managers  :  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD. 

MADURAI  S.I. 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  -  PAKISTAN  •  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

Gtntral  Agents  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

22  IILLITER  ST.  LONDON.  E.C.3 
Ttl:  Royal  4444^  Grams;  Jalanath,  Ftn. 


London  Correspondents: 

HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  (INDIA)  LTD. 
34  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.l 


The  Intematioiial  Machine  Tool  Exhihition 
London,  Jnne  25  -  Inly  8 1960 


BUTLER  CHURCHILi: 


STAND  30 
Grand  Hall  Annexe 

PLANERS 
^  SHAPERS 

SLOHERS 


PARKINSON^ 

STAND  63  •  Grand  Hall 

GEAR  PLANERS 
MILLERS  &  ^ 
L  TESTERS 


STAND  202 
Empire  Hall 

CENTRE  LATHES 
.  UNITRACE 
^  PROFILING 


STAND  116 
National  Hall 


PRECISION 

GRINDING 

MACHINES 


X^KENDALL 
&  GENT 

STAND  27  Grand  Hall 


.  PLANO  MILLERS 
VERTICAL  do. 
^  SCREWING 


LANG  WARD 


STANDS 

205  Empire  Hall 
622  do.  2nd  Fir. 

CAPSTAN  &  . 

TURRET  LATHES 


CLIFTON  *  BAIRD  LTD 
STAND  77 
Crond  Hall 

SAWING  MACHINES 


HAYES  ENGINEERS  (LEEDS)  LTD 
STAND  2 


Grand  Hall 


PROFILE  MILLERS 


British  Machine  Tool  Makers 

17  Gl.0.ve~0.  GDNS  LONDON,  S.W. 

Telephone:  VICTORIA  I52S  Teletramt:  BRITOOLMAK  SOWEST  LONDON 
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low-cost 

aluminium 

houses 


j!|| 

li 

jpf 

a 

send  for  details  of 
Kingstrand  constructions 
by  Coseley  — 
cool,  comfortable, 
quickly  erected. 

ALSO  factories, 
warehouses,  offices, 
stores,  clubs,  schools. 


COSELEY  BUILDINGS  LTD 

DEPT.  0.6.  LANESFIELD, 
WOLVERHAMPTON,  ENGLAND 

a  building  for  every  purpose 
branches  4  agents  everywhere 

Free  illustrated  brochure  4  drawings  on  request 


Machine  Tods: 

Small  power  consumption 
Heavy  cutting  capabilities 
Compact  power  transmission 
Greatest  economy 


FW  1100/1300 

Production  Horizontil 
Milling  Miehine 

300x1300  mm. 

TabI*  size  270x1100  mm 


KLOPP-WERKE  Solingen-Wald,  W.-Germany 

Machina-Tooit,  espaciaiiy  mechanical,  fuiiy  hvdrauiic.  and  fuiiy 
hydraulic  traverting  head  shaping  machines,  fuiiy  hydraulic  slotting 
machines,  horizontal  production  milling  machines. 

Own  foundry.  Batch  Production.  Own  motor  section.  Own  pump  section. 
Telegraphic  address:  Kloppwerke  Solingenwald 
Telephone:  Solingen  29321 — Telex  8  514  701 


Glad 

to  be 
in  your 

service 


mm] 


HEAD  OFFICE  HIBIYA,  TOKYO 
121  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  JAPAN 
OVERSEAS  BRANCH.  TAIPEI 

REPRESENTATIVE  OFFICES  LONDON,  NEW  YORK 
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ELEKTROIMPEXI 

HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
for 

TELECOMMUNICATION 
AND  PRECISION  GOODS 

BUDAPEST  V.,  NADOR  U.2I.  HUNGARY 

Letters:  Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  296 
Telegrams:  ELEKTRO  BUDAPEST 

Sound  Amplifier  Installations 
Public-Address  S/stems  for  Sports 
Stadia 

Loudspeakers 

Race-Finish  Recording  Apparatus 
Selenium,  Valve  and  Tank  Rectifiers 
Accumulator  Charging  Equipment 
Radio  Receiving  Apparatus 
Television  Sets 
Tape  Recorders 

8  and  16mm  Sound-Film  Projectors 
Photo  Cameras 

Telescopes — Magnifying  Glasses 
Spectacle  Lenses— Spectacle  Frames 
Vacuum  Flasks 

Alarm  Clocks — Special  Clocks 
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Complete  Applications . . .  Choice  of  a  first  class  range 
of  vehicles,  agricultural  tractors,  and  industrial  plant 
and  equipment  of  all  types,  and  marine  craft  —  pro¬ 
ducts  of  many  internationally  famous  manufacturers. 


Conversion  Packs . . .  Complete  diesel  engine  kits  for 
many  popular  makes  of  cars,  vans,  trucks,  buses, 
agricultural  and  industrial  applications. 


Service  . . .  The  backing  of  our  World-wide  service 
organisation  built  up  over  a  period  of  years  and 
recognised  as  one  of  the  finest  in  existence. 


Spare  Parts ...  An  integral  part  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Company  is  to  ensure  spare  parts  availability 
throughout  143  countries  in  which  Perkins  diesel 
engines  operate. 


have  much 
to  offer 


HORSEPOWERS  FROM  10  B.H.P.  TO  120  B.N.P. 


HIGH  QUALITY 


DIESELS 


...  for  Agricultural, 

Vehicle,  Industrial  and  Marine  Applications 


PERKINS  ENGINES  LIMITED  •  PETERBOROUGH  •  ENGLAND 


Ben  Line  offices  at :  Singapore^  Port  Stvettenham, 
Kuala  LtmpWy  Bangkoky  Hong  Kong. 


The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  opinions 
expressed  in  signed  articles. 
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A  Commonwealth  Charter 


IT  IS  an  axiom  of  the  Commonwealth  Pnme  Ministers 
Conference,  at  its  periodical  meetings  in  London,  not 
21  to  discuss  the  internal  affairs  of  individual  member 

countries.  Because  the  views  of  the  participants  are  so 
widely  diverse  on  questions  of  political  belief,  foreign 
policy,  and  even  to  some  extent  on  economic  policy,  it  is 
^  sometimes  difficult  to  understand  what  they  hnd  to  talk 
23  about.  The  opportunity  for  a  frank  exchange  of  views 

24  between  the  Ministers  on  world  affairs,  untramelled  by  the 

formalities  of  external  affairs  departments,  is  undoubtedly 
u.seful,  but  from  the  dreary  communique  issued  at  the  end 
^  of  each  conference  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
27  long  hours  together  have  been  spent  in  playing  bridge,  chess 
or  tiddlywinks.  The  communique  is  a  prime  example  of 
“hear  nothing,  see  nothing,  speak  nothing,”  and  for  the 
2g  aspiring  civil  service  applicant  it  is  an  object  lesson  in  the 
use  of  platitudes.  Will  it  be,  or  can  it  be,  the  same  this  time, 
now  that  Dr.  Verwoerd  has  thrown  an  outsize  spanner  into 
^  the  Commonwealth  machinery? 

Events  in  South  Africa  have  so  inflamed  feelings  through¬ 
out  the  world  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  Prime  Ministers. 
32  meeting  at  10  Downing  Street  this  month,  deliberately 
^  shelving  the  most  burning  question  yet  to  confront  them. 
The  cornerstone  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  its  multi-racial 
aspect,  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  five  of  the  Prime 
36  Ministers  are  coloured.  The  realisation  that  all  these  five — 
Ayub  Khan,  Nehru.  Tunku  Rahman,  Senanayake,  and 
yj  Nkrumah — would  have  to  carry  pass  books  if  the  Prime 

Ministers  Conference  were  held  in  Cape  Town,  borders 
on  the  incredible. 

It  is  easy  to  say  in  circumstances  such  as  these  that  South 
38  Africa  should  be  ejected  from  the  Commonwealth.  But 
that  kind  of  action  would,  at  a  stroke,  dispossess  not  only 
44  the  racialist  Afrikaner  from  whatever  advantages  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Commonwealth  has  to  offer,  but  also  1 1  million 
suffering  Africans,  and  those  non-Africans  opposed  to 
apartheid.  When  groups  of  people  are  the  victims  of  in¬ 
justice  and  are  denied  decent  human  treatment. ,  as  in 
—  Hitler’s  Germany,  those  outside  who  feel  strongly  are  in  no 
position  to  do  anything  about  it.  South  Africa’s  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Commonwealth — which  even  the  Nationalist 
Party  leaders  have  said  they  value — means  that  at  least  a 


moral  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government. 

The  position  then  is  that  it  would  be  extremely  unwise, 
and  unfair  to  the  Africans  and  the  liberal  elements,  to 
contemplate  removing  South  Africa  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  unethical  for  the 
Prime  Ministers  Conference  to  become,  as  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  has  recently  put  it,  the  judge  and  jury  of 
the  conduct  of  member  nations.  But  can  nothing  be  done? 
If  the  Commonwealth  does  not  mean  racial  equality,  then 
it  means  nothing;  and  if  exchanges  can  take  place  between 
its  leading  statesmen  without  the  erring  member  being  taken 
to  task,  then  the  Commonwealth  concept  is  as  good  as  dead. 

There  is,  however,  one  course  the  Prime  Ministers  Con¬ 
ference  can  take  without  either  discussing  the  internal 
affairs  of  South  Africa,  or  openly  challenging  the  Cape 
Town  Government.  It  is  a  course  we  strongly  urge  the 
Conference  to  take,  for  it  should  commend  itself  not  only 
to  the  Asian  members,  but  to  most  of  the  others  as  well. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Prime  Ministers  to  draft  and 
later  sign  a  Commonwealth  charter,  which  should  take  the 
form  of  a  declaration  that  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  guaranteed  racial  equality  and  political  freedom.  Such 
a  document  must  be  unequivocal  and  forthright,  and  in 
detail  might  lay  down  the  fundamental  human  rights  a 
citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  can  expect.  Statements  on 
the  South  African  situation  made  recently  by  Tunku 
Rahman.  Mr.  Nash  of  New  2^1and,  and  Mr.  Nehru  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  sign  such  a  charter. 

Nothing  could  do  the  Commonwealth  more  good  than 
to  bring  the  whole  question  of  racial  equality  out  into  the 
open.  Human  rights  are  an  essential  part  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  but  political  issues  have,  over  the  years, 
tended  to  obscure  them.  In  the  Commonwealth  political 
issues  are  eschewed,  so  that  the  question  of  human  rights  of 
its  citizens  can  become  a  paramount  consideration  in  ex¬ 
changes  between  member  governments.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  moment  of  crisis  in  Commonwealth  relations  has 
arrived  and  everyone  feels  that  something  must  be  done, 
some  gesture  made.  A  Charter  of  Commonwealth  member¬ 
ship  could  be  that  gesture  so  that  the  partnership  of  a 
number  of  nations  can  mean  something  more  than  simply 
economic  preference — which  is  all  it  seems  to  mean  now. 
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Comment 


Twosome  in  Delhi 

Mr.  CHOU  EN-LAI’S  visit  to  New  Delhi,  April  19  to 
26.  is  certain  to  remain  a  subject  of  debate  in  India 
long  after  its  conclusion.  Whether  good  relations 
between  India  and  China  can  be  re-established  at  short  notice, 
overcoming  the  friction  and  misunderstandings  of  the  frontier 
disputes,  remains  to  be  seen.  From  the  middle  of  February 
when  Chou  first  accepted  Nehru’s  invitation,  to  the  moment  of 
his  landing  at  Palam  airport,  Indian  opinion  has  swung  back 
and  forth  between  hope  and  despondency.  Even  the  External 
Affairs  Ministry  was  uncertain  whether  Chou  wanted  to  argue 
over  every  foot  of  the  2,200-mile  long  frontier,  or  be  prepared 
seriously  to  seek  to  regain  Nehru’s  confidence.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  nothing  was  known  except  the  fact  of  Chou’s  safe 
arrival  in  Delhi. 

Though  most  Indians  are  insistent  about  their  rights  and 
want  Mr.  Nehru  to  be  quite  unyielding  on  what  they  regard 
as  the  proper  frontier  of  their  country,  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  is  known  to  be  more  concerned  to  take  stock  of 
China’s  present  attitude  towards  India.  He  was  more  shocked 
by  what  he  himself  described  as  China’s  “breaking  of  faith” 
with  India  and  the  panch  shila  agreement  than  by  the  incidents 
and  incursions  over  the  frontier.  His  statement  that  he  was 
willing  to  talk  with  Chou  but  would  not  negotiate — presumably 
for  as  long  as  Chinese  forces  continue  to  occupy  Indian  terri¬ 
tory — can  only  mean  that  he  wants  first  to  be  satisfied  about 
the  re-establishment  of  a  dependable  mutual  confidence 
between  the  two  countries. 

TTie  latest  Chinese  Note,  delivered  in  Delhi  on  April  14, 
stoutly  maintained  that  “the  entire  Sino-Indian  boundary  has 
never  been  formally  delimited  and  there  is  no  boundary  treaty 
or  agreement  between  China  and  India”.  It  is  a  forthright 
denial  of  all  that  has  gone  before  between  the  old  China,  Tibet 
and  British-ruled  India.  Indian  comment  recalls  that  it  is 
well-known  tactics  in  international  bargaining  to  stake  one’s 
claims  as  high  as  possible,  but  declares  this  unsuitable  in  the 
present  case.  On  the  basis  of  China’s  claims,  any  compromise 
v/ould  appear  as  a  ceding  of  territory  by  India  while  China 
merely  foregoes  some  of  her  wider  claims. 

In  spite  of  China’s  claim  to  Everest  (disclosed  by  the 
Nepalese)  which  created  deep  resentment  and  with  it  a  serious 
rebuff  to  hopes  of  a  speedy  agreement  between  India  and 
China,  there  are  many  in  India  eager  to  revive  at  the  earliest 
the  Hindi-Chini  hhai-bhai  atmosphere,  but  in  general  Indians 
fear  it  will  take  quite  a  long  time.  China’s  prompt  and  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  disputes  with  Indonesia,  Burma  and 
Nepal  have  not  removed  all  their  doubts,  hesitations,  and  loss 
of  confidence.  Even  after  agreement  on  the  frontiers  has  been 
reached,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be,  a  speedy  return  to  the  former 
uninhibited  cordiality  will  not  be  an  easy  matter. 

Opinion  has  been  almost  universally  against  China  on  the 
frontier  question,  but  no  cloud  is  without  its  silver  lining. 
Administrators  in  India  have  seen  in  the  situation  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grasp  some  difficult  nettles.  The  pressure  on  the 
northern  borders  has  provided  an  added  impetus  to  speeding 


industrialisation.  Even  persistent  critics  of  Government  policy 
and  planning,  like  the  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industries,  are  now  in  favour  of  a  bigger  defence  budget  and 
more  investment  in  large-scale  industries.  Which  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  Mr.  Nehru  is  at  all  likely  to  keep  the  dispute 
with  China  going  just  for  the  sake  of  having  a  prod  for  the 
Third  Five-Year  Plan! 


Ignored  Indonesia 

The  Dutch  decision  to  create  a  council  with  a  majority 
of  Papuans  as  the  first  step  towards  self-government  in 
New  Guinea,  may  well  turn  out  to  be  a  boomerang.  For 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  people  in  the  territory  will  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  complete  independence,  within  the  rest 
of  Indonesia,  which  to  them  alone  among  the  subjects  of  the 
former  Dutch  Empire  has  been  denied.  Holland  seems  to 
realise  this  and  the  despatch  of  an  aircraft-carrier  and  two 
destroyers,  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  the  air  base  on  Biak, 
may  just  as  well  be  directed  as  an  intimidation  against  inde¬ 
pendence-minded  Papuans  as  it  may  be  against  Indonesia. 

It  is  advisable  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
explosive  potentialities  of  the  West  Irian  question.  No  other 
issue  is  of  such  high  emotional  importance  to  the  whole  Indo¬ 
nesian  nation.  By  tacitly  accepting  the  Dutch  occupation  of 
this  last  remnant  of  their  former  possessions  in  the  East,  the 
West  is  supporting  the  continuance  of  colonialism  in  a  region 
where  this  carries  the  worst  possible  stigma.  Also,  by  ignoring 
Indonesia’s  claims  to  that  part  of  her  territory,  the  western 
powers,  to  which  we  must  add  Australia,  are  preparing  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  Jakarta  may  be  driven  to  act  in  despair.  Just  as 
Holland,  in  the  words  of  her  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  taking 
measures  “with  the  express  intention  of  emphasizing  that  the 
Dutch  Government  is  not  abandoning  the  territory”,  so  is 
also  Indonesia  building  up  her  defence  forces.  A  clash  may 
occur  where  reasoning  fails,  and  there  is  little  justification  for 
Dutch  colonialism  to  hold  on  to  a  part  of  Indonesian  soil. 

The  situation  is  bound  to  become  more  aggravated  as  the 
Indonesians  feel  themselves  cheated  and  ignored,  and  as  their 
relationship  with  Holland  is  deteriorating  into  hatred.  Dutch 
colonial  rule  is  far  from  forgotten,  and  Indonesia  continues  to 
smart  under  the  results  of  former  exploitation  by  a  colonial 
economy,  and  to  suffer  from  the  neglect  which  a  well-balanced 
Dutch  budget  necessitated.  The  statement  by  Miihlenfeld, 
Dutch  Director  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  Indonesia 
before  the  war,  that  “Indonesians  are  satisfied  with  2i  cents 
a  day”  is  still  alive  in  the  minds  of  Indonesians  who  have  to 
cope  with  the  heritage  of  lack  of  education  and  low  living 
standards. 

The  West  has  only  to  lose  by  not  examining  the  case  of 
Indonesia  with  greater  understanding  and  sympathy.  Indonesia 
is  a  rich  country  which  not  only  will  offer  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunities  during  the  period  of  its  development,  but  which  will 
represent  an  important  market  in  the  future.  By  alienating  the 
Indonesians,  the  West  may  force  them  to  look  for  better 
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'  understanding  and  help  in  other  quarters,  and  Mr.  Khrush- 
I  chev's  recent  visit,  and  the  apparent  interest  he  showed  in  the 
country's  political  and  economic  problems,  will  not  be  lost  on 
the  Indonesian  mind.  Yet,  Britain,  for  example,  seems  un¬ 
moved  by  Indonesian  gestures  of  cooperation,  like  the  transfer 
of  her  trading  and  banking  offices  from  the  Hague  to  London. 
President  Sukarno  has  not  been  invited  for  a  state  visit  though 
there  have  been  a  number  of  opportunities  for  that,  nor  has 
I  there  been  any  sign  that  the  UK.  would  dare  to  show  any 
interest  in  Jakarta’s  views  lest  she  might  offend  the  Dutch 
NATO  partner  or  cause  misgivings  in  Australia  where,  quite 
unreasonably,  Dutch  claims  to  New  Guinea  are  supported  to 
the  fury  of  a  close  and  potentially  strong  neighbour.  The 
consequences  of  this  lack  of  understanding  of  Indonesia's 
aspirations  may  soon  make  themselves  felt  in  Britain,  for  there 
I  is  no  reason  why  Indonesia  should  not  take  her  trade  to 
'  Western  Germany  where  she  finds  more  sympathetic  ears. 


A  Question  of  Sovereignty 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  US-Japanese  military  treaty 
which  is  causing  more  nervousness  in  Tokyo  political 
circles  than  any  other  (see  p.24).  Strong  nationalistic 
feelings  have  been  aroused,  amongst  supporters  of  the  treaty 
as  well  as  amongst  its  opponents,  by  the  strong  infringement 
of  sovereignty  inherent  in  the  treaty  provisions. 

During  the  ratification  debate  in  the  Diet,  opposition  mem¬ 
bers  raised  the  question  of  what  rights  American  troops  had 
in  Japan,  and  under  whose  command  Japanese  troops  would 
come  in  the  case  of  a  military  conflict  in  the  Far  East  involving 
Japan.  It  has  become  known  in  Tokyo  that  the  Pentagon 
interpretation  of  this  question  is  that  in  such  a  case  the  com¬ 
mand  would  have  to  be  in  American  hands  for  the  following 
reasons:  command  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  stronger 
military  power;  US  generals  have  a  greater  experience  in 
modern  warfare;  Japanese  forces,  like  those  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  of  South  Korea  form  only  one  part  of  the  overall 
American  defence  forces  in  the  Far  ^st.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  these  considerations  will  rankle  in  the  minds  of  the 
Japanese,  not  only  because  of  nationalist  pride,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  it  will  make  Japan  less  independent  in  her  dealings  with 
her  neighbours. 


All  Eyes  on  the  Summit 

No  specific  Asian  problems  are  expected  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Summit  meeting  this  month.  However,  it  is 
realised  all  over  Asia  that  any  detente  in  the  cold  war 
which  may  result  from  the  Paris  conference  will  be  of  equally 
important  benefit  to  all  peoples  in  the  world.  It  is,  of  course, 
'  possible  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  may  raise  the  question  of  China, 

*  but  the  West  will  definitely  not  do  so.  Also,  there  is  a  chance 

>  that  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries  will  be  discussed 
at  the  Summit,  although  it  is  known  that  the  US  does  not 
[  favour  at  present  any  coordination  of  such  help,  which  would 
I  include  Russian  contributions,  in  the  form  of  an  international 
agency  for  that  purpose.  Where  Asian  interests  may  be  par- 
11  ticularly  aroused  will  be  an  attempt  by  the  Summit  to  define 
e  the  essence  and  the  workings  of  coexistence.  The  West  is  far 


from  satisfied  with  the  interpretation  given  to  that  word  by 
Russia,  just  as  India  is  not  sure  what  the  Chinese  understand 
by  it.  What  the  Summit  will  produce  in  the  form  of  closer 
East-West  cultural  relations,  the  degree  to  which  a  possible 
understanding  on  the  status  of  Berlin  will  be  arrived  at,  and 
the  statements  on  disarmament  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  Big  Four,  are  likely  to  give  an  indication  not  only  to  Asia, 
but  to  the  whole  world  as  to  the  measure  of  security  and  peace 
we  may  expect  for  the  immediate  future. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  an  agreement  on  Germany 
where  East  and  West  hold  views  miles  apart,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  any  sweeping  understanding  on  disarmament  will  be 
reached  at  the  Summit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tenor  and  the 
atftiosphere  of  the  meeting  will  be  watched  by  the  world,  and 
any  goodwill  displayed  by  the  big  powers  will  be  appreciated 
as  a  proof  of  relaxation  in  the  cold  war  tension.  There  is  a 
chance  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Summit  an  agreement  on 
nuclear  tests  may  be  signed  by  the  US,  UK  and  the  USSR 
(France  is  not  yet  in  on  this),  but  on  the  whole  the  Summit 
meeting  will  probably  yield  more  discussion  than  actual  nego¬ 
tiation.  Even  so,  it  has  all  the  sincere  wishes  of  all  peoples 
who  will  see  in  it  the  beginning  of  a  concerted  action  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  human  race  from  self  destruction. 


Talking  to  Asia 

A  wrong  impression  of  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
broadcasting  from  Britain  to  countries  of  the  Far  East  was 
given  in  our  comment,  “Talking  to  Asia”,  last  month.  The 
£6  million  pounds  mentioned  is  the  total  figure  for  all  over¬ 
seas  broadcasting;  the  amount  for  the  Far  East  is  only  a  small 
percentage  of  that  figure.  The  transmission  to  Thailand, 
which  has  been  discontinued,  was  of  30  minutes'  duration. 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  ASIA 


M.  S.  ADISESHIAHf  Assistant  Director-General,  UNESCO 
UNGER,  disease,  poverty  and  ignorance  are  still  un-  EDUCATION 


Hunger,  disease,  poverty  and  ignorance  are  still  un¬ 
fortunately  the  daily  lot  of  two-thirds  of  mankind 
inhabiting  the  world's  less-developed  areas,  and  at  least 
half  of  humanity  is  illiterate.  Three  out  of  four  have  an 
average  income  of  only  £30  a  year.  The  fight  against  this  kind 
of  human  misery  and  demands  all  over  the  world  for 
a  better  life  have  been  vested  as  a  trust  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  55(a)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  states: 

“With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of  stability  and  well¬ 
being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations,  based  on  respect  for  the  principal  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  the  peoples,  the  United  Nations  shall 
promote  .  .  .  higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment  and 
conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and  development.’’ 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  pledged  by  Article 
56  to  take  action  to  achieve  these  purposes.  How  are  these 
purposes  achieved  and  how  is  Unesco,  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  family,  carrying  out  its  task  of  aiding  countries  on  the 
continent  of  Asia? 

1.  By  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Programme  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance  which  had  its  origins  in  Resolution  222  (IX) 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
passed  in  August  1949.  The  purpose  of  the  programme 
(known  in  United  Nations’  jargon  as  EPTA)  is  designed  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  the  country  receiving 
assistance. 

2.  By  Unesco’s  Programme  of  Participation  in  the  Activi¬ 
ties  of  Member  States.  Aid  extended  under  this  programme 
is  much  broader  in  scope  than  the  Technical  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gramme  and  covers  all  fields  of  Unesco’s  activities.  The 
Participation  Programme  aims  at  assisting  national  plans  and 
programmes  of  Member  States,  and  the  financial  and  technical 
responsibility  for  implementing  such  programmes  therefore 
rests  with  the  Member  States  requesting  such  aid. 

3.  By  assistance  provided  under  Unesco’s  Regular  Pro¬ 
gramme,  financed  from  Unesco’s  budget. 

4.  By  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  which  is  designed 
to  assist  a  limited  number  of  relatively  important  projects 
which  are  likely  to  make  a  rapid  contribution  to  economic 
development.  TTie  projects  under  the  “Special  Fund”  are  sub¬ 
stantially  larger  than  those  implemented  under  the  Expanded 
Programme  of  Technical  Assistance,  and  whereas  “EPTA” 
finances  projects  in  education  and  science  at  school  and  univer¬ 
sity  level,  the  “Special  Fund”  is  restricted,  for  the  present,  to 
such  projects  as  technological  and  engineering  training,  likely 
to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  capital  investment  within  a  fore¬ 
seeable  future.  In  fact,  the  Special  Fund  operates  at  the  level 
of  “pre-investment”. 

An  attempt  is  made  here  to  describe  an  illustrative  list  of 
projects  which  have  been  undertaken  in  Asian  countries  over 
the  past  few  years.  They  will  give  an  idea  of  how  the  Technical 
Assistance  Programme  and  the  other  aid  programmes  are 
implemented  and  the  results  that  have  been  achieved. 


Afghanistan:  Technical  Education 

In  1958,  the  Kandahar  Technical  School  completed  its  first 
year  with  58  students  of  whom  50  passed  the  first  examinations 
of  a  three-year  course  successfully.  These  students  will  eventu¬ 
ally  become  skilled  workers  or  foremen  in  Afghan  factories. 
The  Technical  Assistance  team  consisting  of  three  experts  is 
also  giving  advanced  training  to  selected  students  who  are  to 
become  teachers  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  later  replace 
the  Technical  Assistance  specialists. 

The  Afghan  authorities  are  fully  cooperating  with  the  expert 
team  and  have  been  responsible  for  the  construction  of  the 
workshops  and  the  completion  of  the  school  building.  As  a 
result,  the  country  has  today  over  1(X)  technicians  and  skilled 
workers  for  their  factories  and  firms  and  this  number  will  be 
augmented  annually  to  meet  their  growing  needs. 

Inter-Asian  Out  of  School  Education 

The  Reading  Materials  project  was  launched  as  a  Unesco 
regional  project  in  South  Asia  (Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Iran 
and  Pakistan)  to  stimulate  production  of  suitable  and  easy-to- 
read  literature.  The  following  activities  receive  assistance: 

1.  Publication  of  surveys,  research  and  technical  studies; 

2.  National  and  Regional  Seminars  on  Production,  Promo¬ 
tion  and  Distribution  Problems; 

3.  Training  of  Personnel  through  provision  of  expert  ser¬ 
vice  and  fellowships; 

4.  The  award  of  prizes  and  assistance  to  production  agen¬ 
cies  in  pilot  publications,  to  encourage  authors; 

5.  Creation  of  National  book  trusts  and  other  similar 
institutions; 

6.  Clearing  House  services  and  documentation  to  those 
interested  in  the  objectives  of  the  project,  and  publication  of  a 
quarterly  Information  Bulletin  on  Reading  Materials. 

In  this  programme,  help  has  been  given  in  the  creation  of 
national  book  centres  in  two  countries — Pakistan  and  Ceylon 
— and  a  programme  to  expand  book  distribution  and  promo¬ 
tion,  including  market  research,  standard  setting  activities  in 
fees  for  authors,  illustrators,  etc. 

Thailand:  Thailand — Unesco  Fundamental  Education  Centre 

Since  the  inception  of  this  centre,  40  teams  have  graduated 
after  training  and  assigned  as  Fundamental  Education 
organizers  to  work  in  their  native  provinces.  Each  team  con¬ 
sists  of  six  persons  (Adult  Education,  home-making,  village 
crafts,  community  health,  social  welfare  and  rural  agriculture). 

Each  team  in  turn  trains  volunteer  village  workers  in  funda¬ 
mental  education  and  fosters  as  well  as  coordinates  funda¬ 
mental  education  work  in  the  areas  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned.  Definite  improvement  has  been  observed  in  better 
standards  of  living  in  homes  and  communities,  in  more  effec¬ 
tive  occupational  practices,  in  sanitation  and  health,  and  in 
adult  education  wherever  the  fundamental  education 
organizers  have  been  assigned. 
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Monks  borrow  books  from  a  mobile  library  in  Thailand 


NATURAL  SQENCES 

Ceylon:  Science  Teaching 

General  science  is  being  steadily  developed 
in  all  schools  and,  since  1957,  two  science 
teaching  specialists  have  been  assisting  the 
Government  in  carrying  out  an  intensive 
training  programme.  The  project  which 
created  much  interest  has  rapidly  widened 
in  scope.  Progress  has  been  made  in 
accelerated  teacher  training,  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  school  laboratories,  provision  of 
teaching  material  and  equipment  for  demon¬ 
stration  and  experiments,  the  setting-up  of 
science  libraries  for  teachers,  production  of 
audio-visual  aids  and  simple  equipment, 
drafting  a  handbook  for  science  teachers, 
training  of  teachers  in  the  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  equipment.  Science  “clubs”,  edu¬ 
cational  broadcasting,  science  museum,  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  popular 
science,  inclusion  of  scientific  material  in 
reading  materials  for  new  literates,  etc. 

Full  government  support  and  a  strong 
nucleus  of  local  personnel,  including  highly- 
qualified  counterpart,  have  enabled  the 
expert  team  to  achieve  maximum  progress  in  carrying  out  this 
long-term  programme.  The  Government  of  Ceylon  has  also 
given  financial  support,  in  addition  to  contributions  from  other 
quarters. 

India:  Indian  Institute  of  Technology,  Kharagpur 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  trained  technical  per¬ 
sonnel  available  for  the  country’s  plan  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Government  established  the  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Kharagpur.  This  was  the  first  integrated  tech¬ 
nological  institute  in  India.  A  Unesco  expert  in  mechanical 
engineering  and  another  in  civil  engineering  were  appointed  in 
1951  to  help  initiate  research  courses  and  organize  various 
departments  of  the  Institute.  In  1952,  an  expert  in  hydraulics 
engineering  joined  the  Unesco  team. 

Assistance  in  the  fields  of  mechanical,  civil  and  hydraulics 
engineering  continued  throughout  1954  and,  during  that  year,  a 
National  Foundrymen  Training  Centre  was  opened  with  a 
workshop  which  was  equipped  by  funds  from  the  United 
States  bilateral  aid  programme.  Classes  began  at  a  three- 
month  industrial  course  in  modern  foundry  practice  and  in¬ 
struction  in  production  technology  was  also  undertaken.  New 
courses  were  organized  in  civil  engineering  and  a  syllabus  for 
architectural  studies  was  prepared.  Necessary  equipment  for  a 
hydraulics  laboratory  was  procured  through  cooperation  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  (UK)  and  the  United  States  bilateral  pro¬ 
gramme  (ICA).  Three  United  States  bilateral  experts  were 
assigned  to  the  Institute  and  worked  in  close  liaison  with  the 
Unesco  team. 

In  May  1955,  the  mechanical  engineering  expert  completed 
his  assignment.  The  specialist  in  civil  engineering  and  new 
experts  in  electrical  and  industrial  engineering  served  the 
project.  Post-graduate  courses  were  organized  and  fellowships 
were  awarded  in  high  voltage  engineering  and  electrical  and 
foundry  engineering.  There  was  still  an  urgent  need  for  equip¬ 
ment  and,  accordingly,  Unesco  placed  orders  for  approximately 
$28,000  worth  of  equipment  during  the  course  of  that  year. 

In  1956,  a  considerable  advance  took  place  in  the  Institute's 


development.  There  was  a  continual  revision  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  undergraduate  courses  and  many  were  added  to  the 
curriculum  in  accordance  with  the  revised  requirements  of  the 
Second  Five-Year  Plan.  Graduates  of  the  Institute  were 
received  most  favourably  in  industry  and  in  government.  Due 
to  the  increased  number  of  applicants,  it  was  felt  necessary 
to  expand,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  mechanical  engineering, 
metallurgy  and  geophysics.  The  Institute  determined  to  con¬ 
duct  at  least  four  residential  advanced  courses  every  year  in 
the  field  of  productivity  in  industry. 

In  1957,  the  Unesco  experts  in  civil  and  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  continued  to  assist  the  work  at  Kharagpur.  The  head  of 
the  project  devoted  much  of  his  efforts  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  to  briefing  the  USSR  experts  provided  by  Unesco 
for  the  Indian  Institute  of  Technology  at  Bombay.  These 
specialists  were  temporarily  stationed  at  Kharagpur  until  the 
completion  of  the  buildings  at  Bombay.  Research  was  also 
carried  out  in  structural  steel  and  reinforced  concrete.  Research 
at  the  soil  mechanics’  laboratories  continued  and  investigation 
was  undertaken  of  the  foundation  material  for  the  new 
Durgapur  steel  plant.  A  similar  study  was  conducted  for  the 
Rourkela  steel  plant  which  is  another  of  the  major  projects 
instituted  under  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan.  In  electrical 
engineering,  post-graduate  courses  were  organized  in  automatic 
control  of  electrical  machines,  automatic  process  control  in 
mechanical  engineering  and  governing  and  control  for 
mechanical  engineering.  The  measurements  laboratory 
initiated  a  post-graduate  course  in  instrumentation  and  auto¬ 
matic  control.  The  two  experts  completed  their  assignments 
in  July  1957.  Two  1956  programme  fellows  were  sent  abroad 
to  undertake  study  programmes  in  the  USSR  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

India:  Indian  Institute  of  Technology,  Bombay 

The  Government  requested  Unesco’s  assistance  in  establish¬ 
ing,  near  Bombay,  the  second  of  four  higher  institutes  of  tech¬ 
nology  planned  for  the  country.  The  first  institute  had  been 
successfully  developed  with  Government  of  India,  bilateral 
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and  Unesco  assistance  at  Kharagpur.  A  preliminary  survey 
team  visited  India  for  six  weeks,  starting  in  April  1956,  and 
prepared  recommendations  and  preliminary  plans  for  estab¬ 
lishing  and  equipping  the  proposed  institute.  Based  on  these 
recommendations,  19  expert  posts  (including  three  scientific 
translators)  were  esablished,  lists  of  equipment  were  compiled 
and  a  fellowship  programme  drawn  up.  The  first  batch  of 
major  equipment  orders  were  placed  by  the  end  of  the  year 
and  recruitment  of  experts  began. 

The  first  six  Unesco  experts  from  the  USSR,  provided  under 
the  Unesco  Programme,  arrived  in  India  in  January  and  were 
soon  followed  by  two  additional  groups.  Prior  to  completion 
of  construction  of  the  buildings  at  Bombay,  these  experts  were 
temporarily  stationed  at  the  Indian  Institute  of  Technology, 
Kharagpur,  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science,  Bangalore,  and 
the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  of  Bombay  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  experts  assisted  in  preparing  detailed  plans  for  the 
laboratories  of  the  new  institute.  They  also  compiled  syllabi, 
developed  teaching  materials  and  assisted  in  training  Indian 
personnel.  Another  expert  joined  the  team  in  October.  The 
site  for  the  Institute  has  been  acquired  and  a  temporary  build¬ 
ing  was  in  use.  The  group  of  experts  at  Kharagpur  moved 
to  Bombay  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Further  orders  of  equip¬ 
ment  were  placed  in  accordance  with  established  priorities. 
Steps  were  also  taken  to  select  the  staff  for  the  new  Institute. 

Today,  the  Institute  has  been  established  in  its  permanent 
site  at  Powai,  and  by  the  end  of  1962  it  will  be  in  full  working 
order  with  an  engineering  student  body  of  1,200,  a  well-trained 
staff  of  130  members  and  adequate  workshops. 

The  two  Institutes  in  Kharagpur  and  Bombay  are  able  to 
meet  about  one-tenth  of  the  industrial  needs  of  the  country 
for  graduate  engineers. 

Indonesia:  Science  Teaching 

This  project  was  initiated  by  Unesco  early  in  1951  to  assist 
the  Government  in  extending  primary  education,  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  making  such  schooling  compulsory.  It  was 
designed  to  raise  teaching  standards,  revise  curricula  and 
modernize  the  existing  educational  system.  The  project's 
activities  cover  primary  education,  teacher  training,  text¬ 
book  production,  science  teaching,  audio-visual  aids  and 
library  reorganization. 

In  its  early  stages,  the  science  teaching  section  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  devoted  to  training  instructions,  devising  science 
curriculum  and  improving  science  teaching  aids.  The  Science 
Teaching  centre  was  established  at  Bandung  in  December  1952 
for  in-service  training  of  selected  teachers  and,  to  date,  has 
given  a  total  of  34  courses.  Science  teaching  was  recently 
integrated  into  the  overall  programme  of  teacher  training.  The 
Centre  was  furnished  by  a  generous  grant  of  equipment  by  the 
Colombo  Plan  (UK  and  Australia). 

The  teacher  training  side  of  the  project  began  with  a  centre 
for  in-service  training  for  selected  teachers,  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  for  pre-service  and  in-service  training  was  drawn  up 
within  the  framework  of  the  Government’s  Ten-Year  Plan. 
Its  scope  was  later  enlarged  to  include  educational  research, 
with  emphasis  on  the  revision  of  teacher  training  curricula. 
Three  pilot  projects  were  initiated  in  1955  and  are  run  by 
Indonesian  staff  trained  at  the  main  centre,  with  guidance  from 
the  Unesco  staff.  The  teaching  methods  introduced  have 
received  official  approval  and  are  being  applied  to  all  teacher 
training  centres. 

The  effects  of  this  programme  are  already  seen  in  the  trained 
personnel  available  to  the  Universities,  technical  institutes  and 
industry. 


Japan:  Regional  Training  Course  in  the  Application  of 
Radio-isotopes  in  Scientific  Research 

The  training  course  on  the  utilization  of  radio-isotopes  in 
scientific  research,  organized  in  Tokyo  in  the  autumn  of  1958 
and  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Government  of  Japan  and  the 
Unesco  Science  Cooperation  Office  for  South-East  Asia,  wa* 
held  at  the  Radio-isotopes  School  of  the  Japan  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  which  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Prime 
Minister. 

The  course  was  thoroughly  prepared  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  centre  to  be  used  in  the  future  as  a  Training  Centre  in  the 
use  of  radio-isotopes  not  only  for  Japanese  scientists,  but  also 
for  all  Asian  countries,  as  it  brought  together  26  foreign  and 
six  Japanese  scientists;  participants  came  from  Burma,  Ceylon, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Japan,  Korea,  Malaya,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Republic  of  China,  Thailand  and  Vietnam. 

Radio-isotopes  which  can  be  procured  and  transported 
easily  are  thus  made  available  to  countries  in  Asia. 

Pakistan:  Pharmacology 

A  Technical  Assistance  expert  in  pharmacology  has  aided 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  in  the  organization  of  a  Drug 
Research  Institute  attached  to  the  Council  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research.  He  has  succeeded  in  extracting  an 
alkaloid  from  Rauwolha  which  has  proved  to  serve  efficiently 
various  medical  purposes.  Rauwolfia  forms  part  of  the  rich 
medicinal  flora  of  Pakistan,  and  a  commercial  exploitation  of 
this  discovery  by  Pakistan  is  believed  to  give  additional 
impetus  to  the  economic  potential  of  the  country. 

Two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Drug  Research  Institute 
have  benefited  from  fellowships  for  study  abroad  to  ensure 
future  expansion  of  the  institute. 

Pakistan:  University  Science  Teaching  (Lahore) 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  requested  Unesco  assistance 
in  1951  to  train  local  scientists.  The  first  expert  to  arrive  under 
this  project  was  a  geologist  who  helped  to  establish  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Punjab 
in  1952.  The  second  expert,  a  metallurgist,  arrived  later  in 
the  year  to  assist  the  University  of  Dacca  in  organizing  courses 
in  metallurgical  engineering. 

The  metallurgist  completed  his  work  at  the  University  of 
Dacca  and  left  in  December  1953.  Unesco  assistance,  there¬ 
after,  was  concentrated  on  the  development  of  the  Department 
of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Punjab.  The 
first  expert  was  replaced  in  the  latter  part  of  1955  by  an  expert 
in  petroleum  geology.  By  1956,  the  Department  had  full 
facilities  for  teaching  and  research  in  the  usual  branches  of 
geology.  An  official  opening  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the 
Government  of  West  Pakistan  on  December  30,  1956. 
Apparatus  for  the  newly-completed  chemical  laboratory  and 
textbooks  for  students  have  been  offered  through  the  Colombo 
Plan  while  the  Library  and  Map  Section  have  received  dona¬ 
tions  of  valuable  regional  literature  from  Norway,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Rock-cutting  machinery  has  been  installed  and  a  Unesco 
specialist  in  that  subject  helped  train  local  technicians  in  the 
preparation  of  geological  specimens  during  his  three-month 
mission  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

An  expert  in  geology  was  added  to  the  team  at  the  end  of 
1956.  During  1957,  the  course  in  geophysics  was  incorporated 
in  the  regular  training  offered  by  the  Department,  whose  staff 
was  increased  and  teaching  quality  improved.  Syllabi  for 
courses  for  the  B.Sc.  and  M.Sc.  examinations  were  produced. 
The  Department  graduated  the  first  five  M.Sc.  students  who 
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readily  found  employment.  During  the  summer  held  excur¬ 
sions,  conducted  by  the  Department,  previously  unknown 
mineral  deposits  were  located. 

The  result  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  first  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  country  whose 
graduates  are  being  used  to  exploit  the  untapped  mineral 
resources  of  the  country. 

Philippines:  Scientific  and  Technical  Documentation 

Expert  assistance  has  been  provided  by  Unesco  with  the  aim 
of  establishing  a  documentation  centre  in  pure  and  applied 
sciences,  which,  when  set  up,  would  serve  as  (a)  a  training 
centre  to  documentalists,  and  (b)  as  an  example  for  docu¬ 
mentation  centres  in  other  fields. 

After  completing  a  survey  on  the  needs,  the  expert  sub¬ 
mitted  his  recommendations  to  the  Philippine  government 
which  adopted  them.  The  “Science  Act”  promulgated  in  June 
1958  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  established  the  “Division 
of  Scientific  Library  and  IDocumentation”  as  part  of  the  re¬ 
organized  National  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology.  The 
Division  was  officially  installed  in  new  premises  in  July  1959. 
Building  is  proceeding  for  a  training  room  and  other  facilities; 
equipment,  books  and  periodicals  have  been  purchased.  The 
Scientific  Library  which  houses  the  Library  of  the  Philippine 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  has  become  the  most  important 


of  its  kind.  More  than  1,000  foreign  periodicals  are  being 
received  and  its  reading  room  is  in  great  demand  by  scholars 
and  students.  The  photographic  section  wdiich  will  be  housed 
in  its  own  laboratory  is  already  in  full  swing;  it  provides  photo¬ 
stats  and  microfilms  to  enquirers  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
photo-duplication  techniques  are  widely  used  for  building  up  a 
central  catalogue  of  all  bibliographies  available  in  Manila  as 
well  as  a  Union  Catalogue  of  Philippine  publications  in  Pure 
and  Applied  Science.  The  printed  version  of  the  Catalogue, 
expected  to  contain  about  2,000  titles,  will  be  a  useful  means 
of  exchange  for  periodicals  and  microfilms  whose  normal 
purchase  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  foreign  currency. 

Training  of  scientific  documentalists  has  been  going  on 
since  1958  and  courses  are  designed  to  familiarize  trainees  with 
documentation  techniques  (abstracting,  cataloguing,  use  of 
punched  cards,  etc.).  Under  the  experts’  guidance,  trainees 
have  started  systematic  abstracting  of  all  papers  published 
since  1950  in  the  “Philippine  Journal  of  Science”. 

The  expert  gives  German  and  French  language  courses 
which  have  proved  very  popular.  It  is  now  planned  to 
organize  a  “I^ilippine  Association  of  Scientific  Translators”, 
with  a  Board  of  Assessors  responsible  for  evaluating  the  com¬ 
petence  of  members  and  for  issuing  diplomas. 

(To  be  continued) 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  UZBEKISTAN 


By  HABIB  ABDULLAYEV 


TMs  is  the  lint  of  three  exclusive  articles  which  Academician  AbduHaycv, 
President  of  the  Uzbek  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  specially  written  for 
“Eastern  World”.  The  second  and  third  articles  will  deal  with  Uzbekistan’s 
industry  and  scientific  progress  respectively. 


The  ancient  land  of  the  Uzbeks  lies  in  the  basin  of  two 
great  Central  Asian  rivers — the  Amu  Darya  and  the  Sir 
Darya.  In  the  North-West  Uzbekistan  borders  on  the 
Aral  sea  and  in  the  South-East  it  closes  up  on  the  “Heavenly 
Mountains” — the  Tien  Shan.  Its  area  is  159,000  sq.  miles, 
populated  by  a  little  under  eight  and  a  half  million.  Uzbekistan 
is  today  a  highly-developed  socialist  republic  with  a  powerful 
industry,  mechanised  agriculture  and  advanced  science  and 
culture. 

The  majority  of  the  branches  of  heavy  and  light  industries 
of  Uzbekistan  were  created  in  Soviet  times:  coal  and  gas  pro¬ 
duction,  the  manufacture  of  chemical  and  electrotechnical 
goods,  metallurgy  and  machine  building.  Before  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  there  was  not  a  single  textile  enterprise  on  the  territory 
of  Uzbekistan,  whereas  today,  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
textile,  silk  weaving  and  clothing  enterprises  in  the  republic. 
Indeed,  the  Uzbekistan  holds  fourth  place  in  the  USSR  in 
gross  industrial  output.  In  the  production  of  cotton  fabrics 
it  is  second  only  to  the  Russian  Federation  and  in  electric 
power  output  it  holds  third  place  in  the  country. 

The  Uzbek  republic  accounts  for  98  per  cent  ©f  all  the 
cotton  growing  machinery  manufactured  in  the  USSR.  Many 
industrial  enterprises  in  Uzbekistan  export  their  goods  to 
Poland,  Albania,  Indonesia,  India,  Turkey  and  other  countries. 

Uzbekistan  is  the  land  of  “white  gold”,  as  cotton  is  often 
called  in  Central  Asia.  Last  year,  the  peasants  of  the  republic 
harvested  3,160,000  tons  of  cotton  as  against  517,000  in  1913. 
In  agricultural  and  industrial  production,  the  Uzbek  republic 


can  successfully  compete  with  many  of  the  most  highly 
developed  foreign  countries.  Under  the  current  Seven-Year 
plan,  capital  investments  for  economic  development  in 
Uzbekistan  will  amount  to  36  million  roubles,  which  is  140 
per  cent  of  the  total  capital  expenditure  during  the  previous 
seven-year  period.  This  rate  of  development  is  far  higher 
than  the  average  in  the  USSR  as  a  whole,  where  it  is  only  80 
per  cent. 
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The  past 

Prerevolutionary  Uzbekistan  was  partly  in  the  Turkestan 
province  under  a  Russian  governor-general  and  partly  in  the 
Khiva  and  Bukhara  khanates.  Torn  to  bits  and  deprived  of 
national  statehood,  Uzbekistan  belonged  to  that  part  of  Russia, 
where  feudal  relations  were  preserved  in  the  main.  Like  the 
other  provinces  of  tsarist  Russia,  Uzbekistan  was  forcefully 
kept  in  the  position  of  a  raw  materials  base  for  the  metropolis, 
which  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  constant  backwardness. 

Uzbekistan,  the  land  of  silk  and  cotton,  had  not  a  single 
textile  factory,  and  hardly  any  power  production.  Over  98 
p>er  cent  of  the  adult  population  was  illiterate  and  only  1*8  per 
cent  of  the  budget  of  Turkestan  was  earmarked  for  education. 

In  1906,  the  journal  Vestnik  Vospitania  (“Educational 
Herald"),  analysing  the  results  of  a  census,  pointed  out  that  at 
the  then  existing  rate  of  education,  it  would  require  4,600 
years  to  do  away  with  illiteracy  in  Central  Asia. 

The  new  era 

After  the  advent  of  Soviet  power  in  the  country,  the  Uzbek 
people  have  gone  through  unprecedented  economic,  political 
and  cultural  development.  In  remarkably  short  time,  a  power¬ 
ful  and  many-sided  industry  has  been  created  in  the  republic, 
uniting  today  some  7,000  state  and  cooperative  enterprises. 
Those  branches  of  industry  that  facilitate  the  rapid  growth  of 
cotton  production  have  been  developed  most  of  all,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  very  structure  of  industry  has  radically  changed. 

Before  the  revolution,  Uzbekistan  exported  only  agricultural 
raw  materials,  whereas  today  the  republic  offers  in  addition  a 
wide  assortment  of  industrial  goods  such  as  farm,  textile  and 
other  machines,  electric  cables  of  all  types,  various  electro¬ 
technical  material,  fabrics,  clothing,  footwear,  etc. 
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The  Uzbek  republic  is  also  a  major  producer  of  various 
machines,  devices,  mineral  fertilisers,  insecticide  and  other 
appliances  for  cotton  growing  and  cotton  ginning,  widely  used 
in  all  the  cotton-growing  republics  of  the  USSR. 

The  republic  has  a  big  army  of  highly  qualified  technical 
specialists:  the  total  number  of  engineers  and  technicians  at 
the  plants  and  factories  of  Uzbekistan  numbers  13,100.  There 
are  many  women  employed  in  all  branches  of  the  national 
economy,  particularly  in  light  industry  and  in  food  production. 

Tashkent,  the  capital  of  the  Uzbek  republic,  and  other  cities 
and  towns  such  as  Samarkand,  Ferghana,  Andijan  and  Kokand 
have  developed  into  large  industrial  and  cultural  centres,  and 
new  towns  have  appeared  on  the  map  of  the  country,  like 
Chirchik,  Begovat,  Yangi-Yul,  Angren,  Almalik  and 
Yangi-Yer. 

Prospects 

The  Uzbek  republic  is  to  fulfil  great  tasks  in  the  future. 
First  and  foremost,  it  will  develop  those  branches  of  economy, 
for  which  the  nature  and  economic  level  of  Uzbekistan  provide 
the  most  favourable  conditions. 

Non-ferrous  metallurgy,  the  chemical  industry  and  the  build¬ 
ing  materials  industry,  and  particularly  the  gas  industry  will 
be  substantially  developed.  It  is  planned  to  create  a  powerful 
centre  of  gas  production  in  Uzbekistan  on  the  base  of  the 
recently  discovered  Bukhara  and  Khiva  gas-bearing  province. 
In  1965,  gross  industrial  output  in  Uzbekistan  is  to  be  80  per 
cent  above  that  of  1958.  Agricultural  production,  during  the 
same  period,  will  go  up  by  60  per  cent. 

Culture  and  Science 

In  the  rate  of  development  of  higher  education,  the  Uzbek 
republic  has  overtaken  not  only  the  foreign  countries  in  the 
East,  but  also  many  countries  in  Western  Europe.  In 
Uzbekistan,  the  number  of  specialists  with  a  higher  education 
to  every  10,000  of  the  population  is  2-6  times  higher  than  in 
France  and  seven  times  higher  than  in  Turkey.  Prior  to  the 
revolution,  there  was  only  one  Uzbek  language  newspaper, 
whereas  today,  there  are  162  papers  in  Uzbek  and 
Kara-Kalpak. 

Uzbekistan  boasts  over  6,500  public  schools,  specialised 
secondary  schools  and  vocational  centres,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  pupils.  There  are 
some  two  hundred  thousand  specialists  with  a  higher  and 
secondary  education — almost  as  many  as  there  were  in  the 
whole  of  Russia  in  1913.  Today,  there  are  109  students  to 
every  10,000  of  the  population  in  Uzbekistan  as  compared 
with  92  in  the  United  States,  58  in  Japan,  39  in  France,  31  in 
Italy  and  22  in  Spain. 

During  the  last  20  years,  the  number  of  people  with  a  higher 
education  to  every  1,000  of  the  popuation  has  increased  from 
three  to  13,  and  the  number  of  people  with  a  secondary  educa¬ 
tion — from  39  to  234. 

The  current  seven-year  period  will  also  be  marked  by  new 
progress  in  higher  learning  and  scientific-research  work. 

One  of  the  important  features  in  the  plans  for  the  work  of 
the  Uzbek  Academy  of  Sciences  is  the  implementation  of 
modern  methods  of  research  (radioactive  isotopes,  electronic- 
computing  machines,  exact  optical  devices  and  other  up-to-date 
scientific  equipment)  while  the  Nuclear  Physics  Research 
Institute  is  using  atomic  energy  in  industry  and  medicine. 

All  over  the  republic  there  is  a  rapid  improvement  in  the 
living  standards  of  the  population,  and  it  is  expected  that 
during  the  next  few  years,  the  consuming  power  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  Uzbekistan  will  grow  by  60  to  63  per  cent. 
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PROGRESS  IN  THE 


SIX  out  of  every  seven  of  Pakistan’s  80  million  inhabitants 
live  in  villages,  and  if  the  country  is  to  be  developed  and 
provided  with  an  economy  that  will  guarantee  the 
country  a  place  in  the  modern  world,  the  villages  must  be 
revolutionised. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  Pakistan  launched  its  Village 
Aid  Five-Year  Plan  in  1956.  Its  aim  is  to  improve  the  lot 
of  villagers  by  encouraging  self  help  and  cooperative  effort 
amongst  them.  Past  efforts  at  rural  improvement  have  failed 
chiefly  because  they  have  been  spasmodic,  uncoordinated  and 
imposed  from  above. 

Today,  the  Village  Aid  workers,  those  actually  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  Five-Year  Plan,  feel  that  they  have  over¬ 
come  these  obstacles  and  that  Village  Aid  will  succeed.  The 
problems  and  opportunities  provided  in  the  territory  of  the 
Gilgit  Agency  serve  to  focus  the  difficulties  and  possibilities 
of  the  scheme  which  is  designed  to  embrace  the  whole  country. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Agency  is  far  from  en¬ 
couraging.  It  is  neighbour  to  Kashmir,  Afghanistan  and 
Russia,  whose  frontiers  are  closed  against  her.  Trade  with 
Sinkiang  has  been  stopped,  and  the  old  trade  route  through 
Srinagar  into  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  is  closed.  All  supplies  must 
come  from  Pakistan  or  “Down  Country”,  as  the  Gilgities  say. 

The  Pakistan  Government,  like  the  British  Government 
before  it,  is  well  aware  of  the  strategic  importance  of  Gilgit 
and  have  made  special  efforts  to  spur  on  its  development. 
But  in  this  isolated,  mountainous  region,  they  face  the  difficult 
problem  of  geographical  isolation. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  this  isolation,  the  Pakistan  Govern¬ 
ment  built  an  airstrip  at  Gilgit  and  five  planes  are  kept  for 
the  flight  from  Rawalpindi  in  the  Punjab  to  Gilgit.  Each 
plane,  weather  permitting,  makes  the  round  trip  three  times 
a  day,  but  the  Agency  is  too  poor  to  meet  the  freight  charges. 
In  spite  of  subsidies,  air  transport  raises  the  cost  of  a  sack  of 
fertiliser  from  Rs.  5  in  the  Punjab  to  60  in  the  Gilgit 
Zimindar.  So  heavy  are  the  charges  that  out  of  Rs.  300,000 
for  the  annual  Village  Aid  budget  in  the  area,  200,000  are 
spent  on  transport. 

To  reduce  transport  costs,  the  Pakistan  Government  is  build¬ 
ing  an  all-weather  road  up  the  Indus  Valley.  The  jeep  road, 
over  the  12,000  ft.  Babusa  Pass  is  only  open  three  months  of 
the  year.  In  those  three  months,  taxi  jeeps  for  miles  around 
work  at  full  pressure  bringing  up  nine  months  of  supplies  and 
fuel  to  Babusa.  The  remaining  nine  months  are  spent 
carrying  the  supplies  North  into  the  towns  and  villages. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  supply  lines  are  overstrained,  and  the 
more  so  as  Gilgit  is  of  such  strategic  importance  it  must  main¬ 
tain  numbers  of  troops.  It  was  obvious  that  the  area  must 
produce  more  of  its  requirements,  but  the  geographical 
environment  hardly  favours  this.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the 
region  is  uncultivable,  bare-rock  mountain,  and  the  river 
valleys  are  mostly  too  steep  for  cultivation. 

Here  and  there,  however,  pockets  of  soil  have  accumulated 
along  the  Gilgit  Hunsa  and  the  Indus  river.  When  water  is 
taken  to  these  pockets,  they  prove  amazingly  fertile.  But 
water,  too,  is  a  problem.  Only  15  inches  of  rain  fall  a  year, 
mostly  in  summer,  when  the  sun’s  heat  is  sufficient  to 
evaporate  many  times  this  amount.  So  if  the  people  are  to  grow 
enough  to  last  through  the  winter  they  must  irrigate  the  land. 


GILGIT  AGENCY 
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The  Central  Government  is  responsible  for  policy  and 
guidance,  and  also  provides  75  per  cent  of  all  non-recurrmg 
expenditure  and  50  per  cent  of  recurring  expenditure.  In  the 
Gilgit  Agency  the  Development  Officer,  Mohammet  Ismail 
Khan,  is  responsible  for  planning  and  coordinating  the  Village 
Aid  Programme.  Under  him  are  two  Village  Aid  supervisors 
who  act  as  overlookers  of  the  Village  Aid  workers,  who  are 
selected  villagers  who  have  shown  an  unusual  interest  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  village  life,  and  have  completed  a  year’s  course  at  a 
Training  Institute. 

These  workers  have  an  understanding  of  animal  husbandry, 
cottage  industries  like  weaving  and  carpentry,  and  health  and 
sanitation.  The  Development  Officer  has  been  in  Gilgit  only 
about  a  year  and  only  now  are  the  workers  returning  from 
their  training  at  the  Institute. 

A  variety  of  new  strains  of  seed  have  been  introduced,  and 
over  C.5091  wheat  seed  was  brought  in  and  given  to  the 
farmers  in  1957.  The  crops  were  tremendous  and  the  prestige 
value  of  Village  Aid  rocketed.  There  have  been  set-backs  in 
the  shape  of  yellow  rust  and  worms  attacking  the  crops,  but 
the  villagers  have  been  encouraged  to  the  extent  of  helping 
to  build  new  irrigation  channels  which  slow  the  descent  of 
water  from  the  mountains  by  providing  it  with  a  more  gentle 
gradient. 

New  ploughs  have  been  provided  which  dig  the  land  more 
deeply,  and  a  village  landowner  offered  an  acre  of  his  land 
to  be  used  as  a  nursery.  He  built  the  surrounding  wail,  and 
the  Village  Aid  provided  a  variety  of  fruit  trees.  In  five 
years’  time,  when  the  trees  are  thinned  out,  there  will  be  a 
first-class  fruit  orchard,  and  the  surplus  will  be  sold  to 
villagers.  Already  there  have  been  requests  from  other  land- 
owners  for  more  nurseries. 

With  the  aim  of  improving  the  livestock,  pedigree  bulls,  a 
pedigree  stallion  and  two  donkey  stallions  have  been  brought 
in,  and  the  donkeys  will  produce  mules,  which  will  provide  an 
essential  form  of  transport  lacking  in  the  area.  Merino  rams 
from  Australia  have  also  been  introduced  into  the  Agency. 
As  the  local  yield  is  4  lb.  of  wool  per  sheep,  while  the  Merinos 
is  16  lb.,  it  is  hoped  to  more  than  double  the  wool  production 
in  the  area. 

Cottage  industries  are  being  encouraged,  for  the  communica¬ 
tions  difficulty  will  prevent  Gilgit  from  becoming  a  manufac¬ 
turing  centre  for  many  years.  For  centuries,  Hunsa,  Gilgit 
and  Cholas  tweeds  have  had  a  world  reputation.  At  present 
the  chief  drawback  to  a  larger  production  is  the  narrowness 
of  the  cloth,  the  cottage  looms  weaving  a  width  of  only  18 
inches.  The  VA  authorities  are  now  issuing  looms  capable 
of  producing  cloth  30  inches  wide,  and  by  using  these  looms, 
increasing  the  amount  of  local  wool  and  organising  the 
marketing  of  products,  it  is  expected  that  the  area  will  soon 
be  providing  an  exportable  surplus  which  will  strengthen  the 
Agency’s  economy. 

The  art  of  the  blacksmith  is  another  cottage  industry  that  is 
being  developed.  A  smith  recently  made  all  the  metal  parts 
for  a  suspension  bridge  over  a  watercourse,  thus  saving  the 
need  to  import  these  parts. 

The  VA  workers  have  also  given  villagers  instruction  in 
simple  carpentry  and  home  building.  The  results  are  seen  in 
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the  many  new  houses  in  the  villages,  which  are  built  with  solid 
stone  and  well-fitted  doors  and  windows,  and  are  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  traditional  shacks  of  mud  bricks. 

The  hospital  facilities  in  the  Gilgit  Agency  are  better  than 
in  any  other  area  of  Pakistan.  In  Gilgit  itself  there  is  a 
magnificently  equipped  hospital  and  dispensaries,  in  charge  of 
qualified  workers,  are  maintained  at  several  villages. 

The  VA  workers  also  carry  out  spraying  programmes,  the 
digging  of  new  sanitation  ditches,  encourage  the  people  to 
dig  new  wells  to  improve  their  water  supply  and  educate  the 
people  in  the  elementary  rules  of  good  health. 

Encouraged  by  all  this,  the  people  are  showing  an  unusual 
cheerfulness  and  sense  of  purpose,  and  there  is  a  heartening 
absence  of  cripples  and  beggars  compared  with  the  villages  of 
down  country  Pakistan. 

In  the  sphere  of  community  facilities  the  programme  seems 
to  be  lagging.  Although  jeepable  roads  appear  on  blue-print 
maps,  few  appear  in  the  territory,  and  these  are  little  more 
than  tracks.  New  bridges  are  appearing  here  and  there,  and 
at  Punial  a  great  suspension  bridge  is  being  constructed  over 
the  River  Gilga.  Three-quarters  of  the  cost  and  all  the  un¬ 
skilled  labour  for  this  bridge  have  been  provided  by  the 
villagers,  while  the  villagers  of  Punial  and  district,  determined 
to  build  a  bridge  over  the  mouth  of  the  Hunsa  River,  have  paid 
contributions  worth  Rs.30  per  house  and  have  cut  all  the  wood 
for  it.  Villagers  elsewhere  have  made  a  payment  of  kind 
which  covered  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  a  suspension  bridge 
on  the  road  from  Gilgit  to  Punial.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
major  part  of  the  area  cannot  be  reached  by  any  form  of 
vehicle,  the  only  access  being  on  foot  or  horse  over  winding 
tracks  and  paths. 


Mistakes,  too,  have  been  made.  In  the  Shinshall,  a  huge 
glacier  of  the  Karakirum  mountains  extended  its  course  into 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Hunsa,  thus  forming  a  natural 
reservoir.  The  Air  Force  was  asked  to  break  the  reservoir  by 
bombing,  but  the  planes  flown  over  it  reported  that  there  was 
no  danger.  Three  weeks  later,  after  a  period  of  heavy  rain, 
the  glacier  dam  burst  and  a  great  flood  plunged  into  the  valley, 
sweeping  away  two  suspension  bridges  which  had  cost 
Rs.600,000,  almost  obliterating  an  irrigation  canal  which  three 
years’  work  had  brought  to  near  completion  and  destroying 
a  newly-built  settlement 

At  present  much  of  Pakistan  is  governed  at  local  level  by 
feudal  type  systems.  In  Punial,  part  of  the  Gilgit  Agency,  the 
hereditary  Raja,  Tam  Miam,  rules  the  people  with  the  aid 
of  an  appointed  council  of  elders.  A  start  has  been  made  in 
educating  the  people  in  the  basic  essentials  of  democracy,  but 
not  until  democracy  rules  at  village  level  can  it  operate  on  a 
national  scale.  Already  the  Mir  of  Gilgit  is  merely  a  figure 
head  and  local  government  is  administered  by  an  elected 
council  of  elders.  Elected  headmen  and  elected  councils  are 
also  appearing  in  some  of  the  villages,  and  are  found  In  all 
the  villages  of  the  settled  area.  This  is  a  significant  start,  but 
no  more. 

Along  with  the  councils,  village  schools  slowly  appear,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  Government  High  School  at  Gilgit 
with  over  900  boys,  these  are  small,  suffer  seriously  from  a  lack 
of  teachers  and  are  limited  in  their  effectiveness.  Girls’  schools 
are  almost  non-existent,  but  there  is  one  at  Gilgit  and  one  in 
building  at  the  village  of  Jutial.  There  is  a  new  spirit  in  the 
Gilgit  Agency  which,  eventually,  must  produce  a  new  and 
infinitely  better  Pakistan. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


WAYS  TO  AID 

From  our  Special  Correspondent 


HALF-WAY  between  Kabul,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan, 
and  Rawalpindi,  the  new  capital  of  Pakistan,  lies 
Peshawar  in  Pakistan’s  North-West  Frontier  province.' 
There,  one  of  the  topics  of  conversation  round  the  bar  by 
business  men  on  leave  from  Kabul  is  the  contrast  between  the 
way  Russia  and  the  United  States  handle  their  giving  of  aid. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  world-wide  topic,  but  in  a  small  country 
like  Afghanistan  where  both  countries  are  vying  with  each 
other  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  people,  comparisons  can 
be  more  easily  made. 

The  United  States  come  off  worst.  Their  help,  though  lavish 
in  some  ways,  is  said  to  be  for  the  most  part  unpractical. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  built  good  roads,  is  supplying 
kerosene  for  transport  and  has  gained  much  popularity  by 
building  a  large  bakery  with  much  needed  grain  stores  along¬ 
side  it.  They  have  seen  to  it  that  Afghanistan’s  dependence 
on  their  aid  is  now  too  great  for  them  to  be  able  to  do  without 
it.  On  the  political  side,  Russia  has  been  far  more  voluble  in 
favour  of  Afghanistan's  claim  for  Pakhtoonistan  (a  claim  for 
an  independent  tribal  state  on  the  border  of  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan  which  many  consider  absurd)  than  the  United  States 
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have  been  against  it,  in  spite  of  the  friendly  relations  between 
the  US  and  Pakistan. 

In  Pakistan,  too,  there  is  a  feeling  that  US  aid  is  not  being 
directed  in  the  best  way.  Pakistan  is,  of  course,  desperately  in 
need  of  it  and  most  distressed  that  the  US  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  cut.  But  such  aid  as  is  being  given, 
particularly  agricultural,  has  often  been  quite  divorced  from 
the  conditions  in  the  country  and  its  use  at  the  receiving  end 
left  unsupervised.  I  heard  tell  of  new  farming  machinery 
unpacked  and  neglected,  some  of  it  quite  unsuited  to  the  land 
where  it  was  sent.  Agricultural  trainees  from  Pakistan  have 
been  lavishly  entertained  in  America  and  shown  the  modern 
methods  of  farming  there,  only  to  return  to  precisely  the  same 
backward  conditions  they  left  behind. 

Pakistan’s  villages — and  Afghanistan’s — do  not  need  large- 
scale  supplies  of  mechanised,  ultra-modern  equipment  and  the 
like.  The  humblest  assistance,  cleverly  directed,  can  help  far 
more  than  aid  on  a  grander  scale  which  is  not.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  that  the  Russian  Government  with  its  exjserience  in 
dealing  with  poor  peasants  can  easily  understand.  Unhappily, 
it  seems  to  be  taking  a  long  time  for  the  United  States  to 
grasp  it. 


India 


Waiting  for  a  Miracle 

From  our  Correspondent  in  India 

What  the  repercussions  will  be  of  an  eternal  triangle  case 
tried  in  the  Bombay  court,  that  of  a  Commander  K.  M. 
Nanavati  sentenced  to  rigorous  imprisonment  for  life  on 
the  charge  of  murdering  his  wife’s  lover  and  the  decision  of 
the  Governor  of  Bombay  to  return  the  writ  and  warrant 
unserved  to  the  Court,  have  yet  to  be  seen.  When  this  case 
was  first  heard  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on 
all  counts.  The  judge  refused  to  accept  this  decision  so  a 
retrial  took  place.  It  is  upon  the  sentence  of  rigorous  life 
imprisonment  that  the  Governor  of  Bombay  took  advice  from 
the  Central  Government  and  declared  that  Nanavati’s  sentence 
should  be  suspended  till  the  disposal  of  his  application  for 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  that  also  he  should  remain 
in  the  custody  of  the  Navy.  On  March  15  Nanavati  was 
refused  leave  to  appeal. 

This  action  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  for  which  Mr 
Nehru  takes  full  responsibility,  is  now  emerging  into  a  contest 
between  the  Judiciary,  the  Services,  Mr  Nehru  and  his  critics. 
The  critics  of  Mr  Krishna  Menon  suggest  that  the  action  of 
the  Central  Government  on  Nanavati’s  behalf  is  due  to  Mr 
Menon's  influence  as  Minister  of  Defence. 

The  participants  in  this  drama  are  full  of  the  glamour  of  a 
novelette  ...  the  accused,  handsome,  brilliant  and  assumed- 
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to-be  passionate  husband;  the  wife,  English,  attractive  and 
mother  of  three  children;  and  the  victim,  a  businessman  called 
Ahuja  proven  to  be  a  man  of  many  mistresses  and  a  heavy 
drinker.  A  supply  of  22  bottles  apparently  acquired  from 
Naval  sources  was  found  in  Ahuja’s  flat  after  the  murder. 
This  hoard  in  a  dry  state  does  indicate  the  non-success  of  the 
Prohibition  Act  in  Bombay. 

Nanavati’s  case  has  come  just  at  the  time  when  many  people 
are  dissatisfled  with  India’s  administration.  Charges  of  bribery 
and  corruption  regarding  the  obtaining  of  the  necessary 
licences  and  favours  are  constantly  being  levelled  at  the 
Government.  According  to  businessmen  it  is  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  necessary  licences  for  say,  the  extension  of 
a  business  concern  without,  at  some  stage  or  another,  the 
“greasing  of  a  palm”.  Tourists  too  can  suffer  from  the  un¬ 
helpfulness  of  oflicials.  In  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun, 
waiting  for  instance  in  a  customs  shed  can  be  extremely  tiring 
and  unpleasant.  This  experience  can  often  be  avoided  by  the 
offer  of  a  bribe.  The  victim  or  would-be  victim  has  now 
reached  the  unhappy  stage  of  believing  that  it  is  worth  trying 
to  bribe  the  official  in  order  to  avoid  the  gruelling  formalities 
of  “ordeal  by  red-tape”. 

But  many  of  the  critics  of  Nehru  forget  that  they  themselves 
are  responsible  for  the  Indian  habit  of  leaving  the  reforms  to 
the  saints  and  the  faults,  as  there  must  be  in  an  experiment 
such  as  India’s,  to  be  exploited  by  the  sinners.  These  contra¬ 
dictions  in  words  and  actions  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  All 
this  is  in  a  country,  restless  and  exotic,  filled  with  all  the 
potentialities  of  a  sub-continent.  India,  like  Joseph,  has  a 
coat  of  many  colours,  and  she  is  still  taking  part  in  a  vital 
experiment.  But  unfortunately  many  Indians  seemed  to  have 
worn  themselves  out  and  the  educated,  like  the  masses,  live  in 
a  semi-coma,  fatalistic,  waiting  for  a  miracle  to  overtake  them 
and  India.  Nehru’s  isolation  in  Government  must  become 
more  evident  unless  the  constructive  implementation  of 
democratic  thought  comes  from  the  educated,  self-sufficient 
Indian. 

The  muddled  aims  and  thinking  within  the  Congress  party 
will  no  doubt  clarify  now  that  the  Swatantra  party  has  been 
established.  The  business  world  has  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  a  new  elite  of  technicians  but  whether  or  not  the  Swatantra 
can  also  convince  its  own  founder  members  of  their  own 
humility  in  a  country  where  the  peasant  and  the  industrial 
worker  needs  such  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from  the  educated 
minority  has  yet  to  be  verified. 

The  Swatantra  party  does  appear  to  have  a  “custodian  of 
self-preservation”  air  about  it.  But,  in  all  fairness,  the  party 
memorandum  does  pledge  itself  to  social  justice  and  equality 
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of  opportunity  to  all.  The  Congress  party  has  always  been 
associated  with  the  goodwill  of  all  the  minorities.  The  ability 
of  the  Swatantra  to  command  the  support  of  these  minorities 
other  than  just  commanding  the  support  of  the  business  world 
will  determine  the  strength  of  this  party  at  the  next  election. 
Unless  it  can  also  get  some  support  from  the  masses  its  chances 
of  forming  any  future  government  remain  slender. 

Mr  Nehru  finds  very  little  comfort  in  the  Congress  members 
who  insist  on  thinking  in  terms  of  Victorian  nationalism 
whereas  he  himself  thinks  in  terms  of  internationalism,  and  the 
meeting  in  April  between  Mr  Nehru  and  Chou  En-lai  will 
probably  bear  witness  to  the  division  of  thought  within  the 
ruling  party. 


Japan 


Mr.  Kishi’s  Problem 

From  a  Special  Correspondent  in  Japan 

Discussions  concerning  the  controversial  Japan  —  US 
Security  Treaty  constitute,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  most 
important  political  issue  in  Japan.  Criticism  of  the  treaty  is 
not  only  confined  to  the  Socialists  whose  spokesman, 
Matsumoto,  accused  Premier  Nobosuke  Kishi  in  the  House  of 
Counsellors  as  one  of  the  “persons  responsible”  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Pacific  War  who  was  now  again  creating  “another 
military  alliance”.  Kishi  also  appears  to  encounter  some  diffi¬ 
culties  in  obtaining  the  united  support  for  the  ratification  of 
the  10-year  treaty  within  his  own  party,  the  ruling  Liberal 
Democrats.  There  are  rumours  that,  to  secure  the  necessary 
support,  the  Premier  had  to  promise  to  retire  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  satisfy  various 
factions  inside  his  party.  This  is  supposed  to  have  satisfied 
Ichiro  Kono,  one  of  its  influential  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  known  to  be  critical  of  the  treaty. 

The  accusations  voiced  by  Mr.  Matsumoto  reflect  the  bitter 
memory  which  Mr.  Kishi’s  past  activities  have  left  in  the 
minds  of  many.  Nobosuke  Kishi  was  a  member  of  the  Tojo 
Cabinet  which  started  the  war  in  the  Pacific  with  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbour.  As  Minister  of  Industry  and  Trade,  he  did 
his  best  to  mobilise  the  entire  economic  resources  of  the 
country  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  After  the  surrender  of 
Japan,  Mr.  Kishi  was  put  on  the  list  of  war  criminals  and 
consequently  served  a  three-year  term  in  Sugamo  prison. 

Released  from  prison,  Mr.  Kishi  very  soon  climbed  to  the 
top  again  and,  today,  is  not  only  Prime  Minister,  but  also  the 
leader  of  the  ruling  Liberal-Democratic  Party.  Despite  the 
opposition  from  other  personalities,  like  Ichiro  Kono  who 
heads  another  influential  group  within  the  party,  Mr.  Kishi’s 
position  is  a  very  strong  one.  His  faction  is  represented  by 
56  MPs,  all  of  them  his  close  associates  from  pre-war  days. 
Each  of  them  in  his  turn  is  closely  associated  with  one  or 
several  industrial  and  banking  corporations  which  finance  the 
Kishi  faction.  Their  main  financial  supporters  include  such 
prominent  businessmen  as  Ishizaka  Taizo,  Adachi  Tadashi, 
Hotta  Shozo,  Ito  Takeo,  Nagano  Shigeo,  Ojima  Arakazu, 
Kishi  Michizo  and  others.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Kishi’s  policy  may  be  strongly  serving  their  interests.  Some  of 
these  people  deserve  closer  attention. 

Ishizaka  Taizo  is  president  of  the  Federation  of  Economic 
Organisations  and  head  of  the  great  electrical  engineering 
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company  Tokio  Shibaura  Denky,  as  well  as  being  president 
of  the  Association  of  the  Electrical  Industry  of  Japan.  This 
branch  of  industry  has  received  about  50  per  cent  of  all 
foreign,  mostly  American,  post-war  loans,  l^e  main  share¬ 
holder  in  this  company  is  the  US  “International  General 
Electric”. 

Abachi  Tadashi,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Industry  and 
Commerce,  is  an  advocate  of  the  penetration  of  joint  Japanese 
and  American  capital,  in  Asian  countries. 

Hotta  Shozo  is  president  of  the  Sumimoto  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  5  billion  yen.  The  bank  is  closely  associated  with 
various  American  banks  and  has  branches  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento. 

I  to  Takeo  heads  one  of  the  major  Japanese  shipping  com¬ 
panies  which  operates  between  Japan  and  America. 

Nagano  Shigeo  is  one  of  the  most  influential  figures  in 
Japanese  business  circles.  He  is  president  of  the  metallurgical 
Fuji  Seitetsu  Company  which  is  largely  dependent  on 
American  raw  materials  and  has  a  branch  in  New  York. 
Nagano’s  brother  is  Minister  of  Transport  in  the  Kishi 
Cabinet. 

Ojima  Arakazu  is  the  president  of  the  metallurgical  Yawata 
Seitetsu  Company,  with  branches  in  Western  Germany  and 
in  New  York.  The  company  carries  out  large  US  orders 
using  the  patents  of  American  Arms. 

Kishi  Nichizo  is  president  of  a  road  building  concern  which 
is  partly  owned  by  the  government  and  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  US  military  installations  in  Japan. 

These  are  examples  which  show  that  the  Kishi  faction  is 
closely  linked  with  the  interests  of  the  major  Japanese  corpora¬ 
tions  which  have  grown  up  in  the  post-war  period  bas^  on 
collaboration  with  the  Americans.  It  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Mr.  Kishi  and  his  supporters  are  doing  their  best 
to  achieve  the  ratification  of  a  military  treaty  which,  although 
it  limits  the  sovereignty  of  Japan  and  converts  the  Japanese 
islands  into  a  US  atomic  and  missile  base,  fully  serves  the 
interests  of  these  major  Japanese  corporations. 

There  is  widespread  popular  opposition  to  the  new  treaty, 
as  the  Japanese  are  afraid  that  they  may  be  drawn  into  a  new 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Shoodngs  in  S.  Viet  Nam 

Sir, — Our  Committee,  in  common  with  all  people  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world,  has  been  shocked  at  the  shootings  and 
other  measures  of  repression  in  South  Africa. 

The  full  reports  in  the  press  and  the  widespread  indignation 
expressed  are  heartening.  It  is  therefore  surprising  that  the  press  in 
this  country  is  silent  on  the  continual  repression,  shootings  and 
executions  committed  by  the  authoriti^  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  ten  months  in  the  West  Nam-bo  area  alone,  469  South 
Vietnamese  were  killed;  over  3,400  wounded;  4,000  arrested  and 
thousands  more  herded  into  concentration  camps  and  so-called 
"resettlement  areas”. 

Our  Government,  as  signatory  to  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements 
and  Co-Chairman  with  the  Soviet  Union,  has  the  responsibility 
to  see  that  such  murders  and  reprisals  are  not  committed  and  to 
support  the  International  Control  Commission  in  halting  these 
activities  of  the  South  Vietnamese  authorities. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  Committee  that  the  press  and  the  British 
public  will  give  attention  to  this  tragic  situation. 

Yours  faithfully, 

HILDA  VERNON, 
Honorary  Secretary, 
British  Vietnam  Committee. 

25a  Abbey  Gardens,  London,  N.W.8. 


war  against  their  interests.  Mr.  Asanuma,  Secretary-General 
of  the  Socialist  party,  recently  stated  that  Japan  had  already 
suffered  enough  from  US  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs. 
According  to  Mr.  Tanaka,  MP,  the  Japanese  Constitution 
denies  Japan  the  right  to  undertake  any  military  operations. 
Yet  the  Security  Treaty  and  the  Self-Defence  Forces  Law 
provide  for  the  use  of  arms,  and  it  is  felt  widely  here  that  it 
does  so  not  for  the  sake  of  Japanese,  but  of  American  interests. 


Australia 


“Colour”  and  International 
Relations 

From  Charles  Meekingy  Canberra 

Formation  of  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  some  years  ago  was 
probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  feeling  common  to  most 
of  the  emerging  nations  of  the  two  continents  that  in  some 
areas  of  the  world  there  remained  large  pockets  of  the  feeling 
of  “white  supremacy”.  Such  a  belief  was  undoubtedly  true, 
and  the  past  and  current  evidences  of  racial  prejudice  in 
South  Africa,  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  offer  some  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  search  for  unity  among  coloured  peoples. 

One  of  the  dangers  now  being  recognised  is,  of  course,  that 
coloured  nations  may  develop  strong  feelings  of  superiority 
themselves,  leading  to  new  areas  of  racial  friction.  In  other 
words,  colour  prejudice  of  any  kind  is  unjustified,  wrong  and 
inflammatory. 

The  problem,  as  it  is  viewed  in  some  informed  circles  here, 
is  to  discover  how  best  to  convince  peoples  everywhere  that 
such  prejudice,  stemming  far  back  to  historical  injustices  and 
conflicts,  is  baseless;  and,  indeed,  evidence  of  feeble-minded¬ 
ness.  The  education  of  children  is  believed  to  be  important — 
but  school  courses  cannot  counteract  home  Influences. 

The  subject  is  far  from  being  an  academic  one  for  Australia. 
In  fact,  it  affects  several  aspects  of  our  international  rdations, 
and  may  continue  to  do  so  for  many  generations.  Australia’s 
own  internal  policy  of  preventing  the  entry  of  coloured  persons 
for  permanent  residence  has  been  relaxed  in  a  few  categories  in 
recent  years,  but  there  is  still  no  indication  of  political 
acceptance  of  the  admission  of  quotas  of  Asians,  which  is 
strongly  urged  in  some  influential  quarters. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  whether  this  official  policy  of 
restriction  is  really  resented  in  Asia.  Most  Asian  countries 
prefer  to  retain  their  own  educated  men  and  women,  the  type 
which  might  be  allowed  into  Australia  if  the  restrictions  were 
ever  really  varied.  Yet  Asians  generally  are  dubious  when 
told  that  Australian  policy  is  an  economic  and  not  a  racial  one. 

This  fact  is  not  really  a  problem  at  present,  although  it 
could  become  so  if  science  made  adequate  water  available  for 
the  arid  areas  of  inland  Australia,  and  some  of  the  over¬ 
crowded  nations  of  Asia  then  looked  around  for  living  space. 
The  intmediate  problems  in  our  international  relationships  are 
those  concerned  with  nearby  Asian  nations,  and  on  these  the 
Australian  attitude  on  South  Africa  is  having  some  impact. 

The  Australian  Government’s  belief  that  the  South  African 
situation  at  the  end  of  March  was  a  “domestic”  affair,  no 
matter  how  regrettable  the  loss  of  life,  was  endorsed  fairly 
widely  in  Australia,  in  spite  of  individual  reactions  of  horror 
and  dismay  to  events  in  South  Africa.  It  was  supported,  in 
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fact,  in  quarters  which  do  not  normally  endorse  the  Menzies 
Government  policies.  Doubt  was  expressed,  however,  on 
whether  the  Prime  Minister  (now,  and  for  some  time  to  come, 
also  Minister  for  External  Affairs)  should  have  used  as  an 
argument  the  fear  that  approval  of  UN  intervention  in  South 
Africa  might  some  day  soon  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for 
international  jurisdiction  over  and  condemnation  of  Australian 
policy  in  its  own  territories,  including  eastern  New  Guinea. 

The  Government’s  views  were  considered,  and  responsible. 

Yet  it  was  doubted  if  they  would  be  accepted,  or  even  under¬ 
stood,  in  Asia. 

This,  then,  is  the  crux  of  the  Australian  dilemma.  It  is 
felt  that  certain  principles  must  be  upheld,  even  if  the  decisions 
run  counter  to  the  majority  view  on  the  Security  Council  or 
even  the  General  Assembly  of  UN,  and  even  if  they  increase 
the  Asian  doubts  on  where  Australia  stands  in  view  of  its 
own  immigration  policy,  its  membership  of  SEATO,  and  its 
support  of  the  Dutch  in  the  West  Irian  issue. 

If  time  permitted,  it  might  be  possible  to  present  arguments 
calmly  and  convincingly  to  Asian  leaders,  including  President 
Sukarno,  who  is  now  reported  to  be  considering  a  visit  next 
October,  despite  his  reported  concern  over  recent  statements 
by  some  irresponsible  officials  of  the  Returned  Servicemen’s 
League.  But  another  problem  may  not  leave  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  time  or  reason. 

This  is  presented  by  the  growing  Chinese  pressure  in  Malaya, 
reinforced  by  the  large  Chinese  majority  in  Singapore.  As 
this  is  written,  it  is  believed  in  informed  circles  in  Australia 
that  the  Malayan  situation  is  more  critical  than  is  generally 
understood.  It  is  crucial  for  Malaya,  but  it  is  also  of  major 
importance  for  Australia. 

For  many  years,  Australian  troops  and  airmen  have  been 
stationed  in  Malaya.  Originally,  there  was  some  talk  in 
Australia  that  these  were  the  outposts  of  our  northern 
defences,  while  they  were  also  engaged  in  aiding  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Communist  terrorism.  When  Malaya  became  inde¬ 
pendent,  it  was  recognised  on  all  sides  that  the  Malayan  popu¬ 
lation  would  not  care  for  the  idea  that  their  country  was 
regarded  as  the  outer  rampart  of  the  Australian  security 
system,  but  the  Australian  forces  have  since  remained  at  the 
request  of  the  Malayan  Government  for  security  reasons. 

There  has  been  tacit  acceptance  of  this  arrangement,  al 
though  it  seems  likely  that  the  Australians  there  would  be  no 
greater  protection  for  Malaya  (or  Australia),  even  in  any 
localised  aggression,  than  the  island  of  New  Guinea  would 
these  days  for  Australia.  Modern  missile  warfare,  even  of  the 
“brushfire”  variety,  might  by-pass  such  defences.  j 

But  for  Australia,  the  question  is  what  action,  if  any,  the 
Australian  forces  stationed  in  Malaya  would  take  if  the  com¬ 
bined  Chinese  of  Malaya  and  Singapore  decided  on  direct 
action  to  assert  their  strength  against  the  predominately- 
Malayan  administration  in  Malaya. 

The  immensely  difficult  decision  which  would  have  to  be 
made  in  Canberra  in  such  an  event  would  probably  determine 
Australia’s  future  vis-4-vis  some  hundreds'  of  millions  of 
coloured  people  in  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
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Singrapore 


Changing  Island 

From  our  Singapore  Correspondent 

What  is  the  economic  future  of  Singapore?  This  is  the  $64 
question  that  is  exercising  the  minds  of  all  businessmen  in 
present-day  Singapore.  The  answer  seems  to  depend  on  just 
how  fast  Singapore  can  proceed  with  a  large-scale  programme 
of  industrialisation.  Unfortunately,  there  are  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  it  which  have  still  to  be  solved.  For  instance, 
Singapore  has  many  millionaire  Chinese  “towkays”  who  have 
started  from  scratch  and  made  their  fortunes.  They  have  the 
capital  for  investment  and  their  business  acumen  is  proven  but 
the  speculative  world  of  trade  is  far  different  from  the  com¬ 
plicated  world  of  manufacture.  The  wealthy  Chinese 
merchants  in  Singapore  working  through  their  traditional 
family  enterprises  are  not  organised  to  operate  modern  joint 
stock  companies  nor  have  they  any  experience  of  their  opera¬ 
tion.  How  is  it  to  be  done  then?  The  army  of  unemployed 
grows  by  leaps  and  bounds  almost  as  alarmingly  as  the 
phenomenal  birthrate.  The  calls  on  public  revenue  increase 
daily.  And  yet  unless  Singapore  finds  the  answer  quickly  it 
will  founder.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Singapore  must 
attract  foreign  capital  and  know-how,  but  this  solution  is  not 
generally  acceptable.  Dr.  Goh  Keng  Swee,  Finance  Minister, 
realises  it  and  so,  no  doubt,  do  many  of  the  other  members 
of  the  People’s  Action  Party  (PAP)  Government  at  ministerial 
level  but  many  of  the  rank  and  file  are  still  too  intent  in  work¬ 
ing  off  their  hatred  of  anything  foreign  (Western)  to  accept  it 
wholeheartedly.  Anyway,  this  week  has  seen  a  few  hopeful 
announcements.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  announced  that 
work  will  begin  in  June  on  an  oil  refinery  that  will  provide 
jobs  for  between  two  and  three  hundred  workers.  Sir 
Alexander  MacFarquhar,  Far  East  representative  of  the  UN 
Technical  Assistance  Board,  who  was  visiting  Singapore, 
promised  to  try  and  arrange  for  a  survey  team  to  examine 
another  scheme  to  set  up  a  $6(X)  million  steel  mill.  Further¬ 
more,  he  said  that  a  second  survey  would  be  carried  out  to 
determine  what  industries  are  viable  in  Singapore  and  likely 
to  attract  investment.  Lastly,  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
announced  the  floating  of  a  $5  million  limited  company  which 
will  establish  a  steel  rolling  mill  and  ship  breaking  yard.  But 
nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  the  Eranomic  Development 
Board  which  was  formed  some  months  ago  and  which  was 
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going  to  be  the  master-mind  behind  economic  planning  in  the 
island-state.  Nor  has  there  been  a  word  about  the  five-year 
development  programme  also  first  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

In  his  budget  speech  for  1960,  Dr.  Goh  spoke  of  a  form 
of  common  market  between  Singapore  and  the  Federation  of 
Malaya.  Nothing  was  heard  of  this  either,  until  the  subject 
was  brought  up  again  by  Enche  Mohamed  Khir  bin  Johari, 
the  Federation’s  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  at  the 
recent  ECAFE  Conference  in  Bangkok.  Enche  Khir 
announced  that  his  Government  had  approved  the  setting  up  of 
a  joint  Singapore-Federation  Committee  to  discuss  the  subject. 
But  it  is  already  clear  that  Singapore  must  accept  certain  con¬ 
ditions  before  the  dream  of  a  common  market  can  become  a 
reality.  It  is  likely  that  Singapore  will  have  to  agree  to  pay 
the  same  customs  tariffs  as  those  in  the  Federation.  ~T)n 
account  of  its  free  port  status,  its  customs  duties  are  now  con¬ 
siderably  less.  But  a  compromise  is  possible.  If  Singapore 
is  understandably  opposed  to  losing  its  profitable  entrepot 
trade,  it  could  declare  a  free  port  zone  primarily  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  But  more  awkward  problems  will  arise  if  the  Federa¬ 
tion  wants  to  manufacture  goods  in  which  Singapore  has  a 
substantial  entrepot  interest,  such  as,  for  instance,  textiles. 
The  siting  of  factories  to  supply  the  needs  of  both  territories 
is  also  likely  to  be  a  matter  for  hard  bargaining.  But  all  of 
these  problems  can  be  overcome  if  both  sides  sit  down  to  the 
coming  talks  in  a  spirit  of  neighbourly  give-and-take.  But  this 
neighbourly  spirit  is  more  often  than  not  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  in  the  relations  between  the  Federation  and  Singapore 
and  there  is  still  a  tendency,  rightly  or  wrongly,  for  the  Federa¬ 
tion  to  regard  Singapore  as  a  troublesome  slick  city-cousin 
and  a  hotbed  of  Chinese  chauvinism  and  Communism. 

The  PAP  Government  proceeds  apace  with  its  plans  to  re¬ 
write  social  legislation.  The  Pawnbrokers  Ordinance  has  been 
tightened  up  and  pawnbrokers  in  future  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  much  smaller  rate  of  interest  than  they  have  been 
getting  in  the  past.  So  much  smaller,  in  fact,  that  they  have 
threatened  to  close  shop  and  stop  business.  Money-lenders 
have  also  come  in  for  similar  treatment,  and  many  of  the  South 
Indian  money-lenders  who  traditionally  operated  this  sort  of 
business  in  Singapore  have  packed  their  money  bags  and  re¬ 
turned  to  India.  A  new  “one  man  one  wife’’  law  which  applies 
to  all  citizens  and  residents  except  Muslims  has  also  come  into 
force.  All  marriages  previously  entered  into  according  to 
Chinese  or  Hindu  custom,  no  matter  how  long  the  persons 
concerned  have  been  joined  together,  will  now  have  to  be 
officially  registered  under  the  Civil  Marriage  Ordinance.  The 
Registry  of  Marriages  is  obviously  going  to  be  kept  busy 
throughout  the  year  dealing  with  this  wholesale  legislation  of 
customary  marriages.  All  who  now  have  more  than  one  wife 
will  be  allowed  to  exist  in  domestic  fdurality  providing,  of 
course,  that  they  register  all  their  wives  under  the  Ordinance. 
But  in  future  anyone  already  married  who  takes  another  wife 
will  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  bigamy. 

Since  the  PAP  came  into  office  last  May,  a  total  of  59 
employees’  unions  have  been  struck  off  the  trade  unions’ 
register  and  21  are  under  notice  that  they  may  be  similarly 
dealt  with.  The  unions  have  either  voluntarily  dissolved 
themselves  or  have  been  struck  off  the  rolls  because  of 
“yellow”  or  “splinter”  activities  or  both.  When  the  PAP  came 
into  power,  there  were  226  registered  employees’  unions,  58 
employers’  unions  and  six  federations.  There  are  now  167 
employees’  unions,  56  employers’  unions  and  eight  federations. 
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A  Thousand  Years 

of  Bengali  Literature 

MAHESH  DAS  MUNDHRA 


“Bengali  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  important 
language  in  India  after  Hindustani  (Hindu  or  Urdu). 
Although  it  is  confined  to  the  province  of  Bengal  and 
certain  contiguous  tracts,  the  literary  and  cultural 
influence  exerted  by  Bengali  on  the  other  languages  of 
India  during  recent  years  has  been  quite  remarkable. 
Apart  from  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  literatures  of 
India  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  Old  Tamil,  and  Early  Hindi 
dialects,  Bengali  has  the  largest  and  most  original  litera¬ 
ture  of  any  Modern  Indian  language;  and  it  counts 
among  its  votaries  numerous  poets,  novelists,  and  other 
writers,  of  whom  one,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  has  become 
a  world-figure  in  literature.” — Dr.  Suniti  Kumar 
Chatterji  (1927). 

ENGALI,  undoubtedly,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
languages  of  modem  India,  with  a  rich  heritage  of  literature 
that  goes  back  to  a  millennium.  The  most  ancient  literature 
of  Bengali  is  found  in  the  form  of  poetry.  The  specimen  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  AD  betray  the  great  impact  of 
Buddhism  which  was  •  prevalent  in  Bengal  at  that  time.  In  the 
Sunya  Purana  written  by  Ramai  Pandit  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century  AD,  many  practices  of  later  Buddists  have  been  described. 
And  to  the  same  early  period  belong  the  aphorisms  and  wise 
sayings  of  Dak  and  Khana  which  are  popularly  known  as  “Daker 
Bachan”  and  “Khanar  Bachan”.  A  poem  called  “Baramasi”, 
credited  to  Dak,  describes  the  cycle  of  the  twelve  calendar  months. 
Such  “Baramasi”  poems  are  found  in  many  Indian  languages  like 
Hindi  or  Oriya,  as  well  as  in  English  and  other  European 
languages. 

Between  1200  to  1400  AD  only  a  few  Bengal  writers  are  known. 
Bengal  was  invaded  by  the  Moslems  around  1200  AD  and  during 
this  period  of  political  upheaval  a  large  number  of  works  were 
either  destroyed  or  taken  away  to  Nepal,  Tibet,  or  other  areas. 

In  the  14th-ISth  centuries  Chandidasa,  a  follower  of  the  Sahajiya 
Vaishnava  cult,  composed  hymns  and  songs  (kirtans)  about  the 
love  of  Radha  and  Krishna.  Nearly  twelve  hundred  songs  are 
credited  to  him.  Modern  scholars,  however,  hold  that  not  all  of 
them  were  written  by  one  Chandidasa.  They  are  believed  to  have 
been  composed  by  several  other  persons  right  from  the  14th-lSth 
centuries  to  the  17th  century.  Whatever  the  case  may  be,  the 
songs  of  Chandidasa  enjoy  great  popularity  and  are  recited  by 
people  throughout  Bengal. 

It  was  in  the  ISth  century  that  Krittivas  rendered  the  Ramayana 
into  Bengali.  Throughout  the  last  five  centuries  it  has  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  and  is  the  “Bible” 
of  the  Bengali  Hindus.  Even  today  it  is  the  best-seller  in  the 
Bengali  language  and  is  considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  gem 
of  its  literature. 

Another  monumental  work  was  prepared  in  the  16th  century 
by  Kashiram  who  made  a  Bengali  recension  of  the  Mahabharata 
the  great  epic  of  India.  In  his  work  he  introduced  many  mytho¬ 
logical  episodes  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  epic  or 
any  other  recension  made  before  him.  The  passages  where  he 
has  introduced  these  episodes  are  the  most  remarkable  and  show 
his  genius. 

Among  the  worshippers  of  Sakti,  Mukundarama  (16th  century), 
was  the  first  famous  Sakta  poet;  Ramaprasad,  the  author  of 
Chandikavya,  was  the  famous  ^kta  poet  of  the  18th  century.  His 
songs  are  called  “Ramaprasadi”,  and  they  are  also  as  popular  as 
those  of  Chandidasa.  Because  of  the  simplicity  of  their  language, 
common  people  can  understand  them  easily. 


In  the  18th  century  Bharatchandra  Ray  wrote  Annadamangal- 
Kavya  (17S2),  which  is  also  known  as  Kalikamangal.  Many  of 
his  sentences  are  quoted  as  proverbs  in  Bengali. 

After  Bharatchandra  Ray,  Bengali  literature  took  a  new  direc¬ 
tion.  Under  the  influence  of  English  rule  many  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  changes  came  into  existence.  In  1799  the  Rev. 
William  Carey  went  to  live  in  Serampore  with  a  group  of 
followers,  where  he  established  a  printing  press.  The  books  he 
published  gave  much  impetus  to  Bengali  prose.  The  opening  of  the 
Fort  William  College  in  Calcutta  in  1800  revived  the  study  of 
Sanskrit,  and  gradually  Sanskrit  began  to  pervade  the  Bengali 
writings.  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Ray’s  writings  for  social  and  religious 
reforms  are  examples  of  prose  of  a  very  high  standard.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  the  19th  century  renaissance  in  India 
was  greatly  influenced  by  Bengal. 

Although  Henry  Louis  Vivian  Derozio  did  not  write  in  Bengali, 
his  influence  on  his  contemporary  countrymen  greatly  contributed 
to  promote  Bengali  literature.  Most  of  the  writers  who  gained 
fame  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  were  either  his  students 
or  persons  who  were  inspired  by  his  ideas.  There  were  several 
others  who  inspired  Bengali  literature  in  the  19th  century. 

Ishwarchandra  Vidyasagar  was  a  scholar  of  Sanskrit  and  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  social  and  religious  reform.  He  is  called  the  father  of 
modern  Bengali  prose. 

The  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  is  known  as  Madhusudan- 
Bamkim  period.  Madhusudan  was  a  scholar  of  classical  and 
modern  languages.  His  Bengali  writings  (he  wrote  in  English  as 
well)  bear  the  stamp  of  his  occidental  studies,  and  his  Meghnad- 
badh-kavya  and  Brijangana-kavya  are  considered  masterpieces. 

Bankimchandra  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  Bengali  writer  before 
Rabindranath  Tagore.  He  wrote  many  novels,  plays,  short 
stories,  and  essays.  His  works  inspired  India’s  national  inde¬ 
pendence  movement.  “Bandemataram”,  the  famous  song  which 
he  wrote  in  Anandamath,  became  the  national  song  during  the 
struggle  for  independence. 

Dinbandhu  Mitra’s  Nildarpan  was  a  famous  play  of  the  last 
century  which  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  political  con¬ 
sciousness  amongst  Indians.  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
Madhusudan.  The  publisher  of  his  English  translation,  the  Rev. 
James  Long,  who  himself  was  a  great  scholar  of  Bengali  language, 
was  fined  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  as  Nildarpan  portrayed  brutalities  of  British  indigo  planters. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  important  changes  in  style 
occurred  as  the  new  writers  of  that  period  were  trying  to  get  rid 
of  the  Sanskrit  phraseology.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Saratchandra  Chattopadhyay,  the  king  of  novelists,  was 
the  greatest  champion  of  the  new  style  free  from  the  unnecessary 
load  of  Sanskrit  vocables.  His  novels  and  short  stories  deal  with 
social  problems  of  our  age,  and  his  works  have  been  translated 
into  many  Indian  and  foreign  languages.  ' 

Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  most  dominant  figure  of  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century,  expressed  his  multi-sided  genius  in  all 
the  literary  forms,  and  his  name  is,  of  course,  world-famous. 

The  present-day  writers  of  Bengal  are  enriching  literature  with 
their  lavish  writings  on  almost  all  the  topics  under  the  sun.  A 
voluminous  encyclopedia  was  published  in  Bengali  30  years  ago 
by  Nagendranath  Basu.  Later  on  he  published  a  similar 
encyclopedia  in  Hindi.  The  Bengali  lexicon  compiled  by 
Haricharan,  who  is  now  a  nonagenarian,  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  lexicography. 
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Recent  Books 


Living  Zen  by  Robert  Linssen  {New  York:  Grove  Press, 

$2.25). 

Thanks  largely  to  the  pioneering  of  Dr.  D.  T.  Suzuki,  and 
in  this  country,  Mr.  Christmas  Humphreys,  Western  interest  in 
Zen  Buddhism  is  growing.  Zen,  which  has  been  described  as 
the  “art  of  seeing  into  one’s  own  being”,  is  in  reality  the 
essence  of  Buddhism,  in  which  doctrine  and  intellectual  belief 
have  been  transcended  and  replaced  by  personal  experience 
of  enlightenment  and  comprehension  of  the  Universe.  Dr. 
Linssen,  in  this  very  comprehensive  study,  shows  how  Zen  can 
be  introduced  into  everyday  life.  He  explains  how,  if  Zen  is 
approached  with  the  average  Western  “intellectuality”,  it  would 
seem  incomprehensible  and  its  paradoxical  language  merely  a 
play  on  words.  But  with  a  flexibility  of  thought  the  study  of 
Zen  could  be  a  rewarding  one  for  those  who  feel  the  need  to 
cultivate  serenity  and  inner  tranquility. 

Oriental  Essays  by  A.  J.  Arberry  {George  Allen  <Sc  Unwin, 

28i.). 

Those  who  have  visited  the  tomb  of  Sir  Richard  Burton 
a  forlorn  replica  of  an  Arab  tent,  carved  in  Italian  marble,  and 
looking  strange  and  unreal  among  the  white  crosses  and  tomb¬ 
stones  of  an  English  suburban  cemetery,  must  have  wondered 
at  the  transient  rewards  of  Oriental  studies.  As  this  collection 
of  essays  shows,  public  appreciation  of  scholarship,  when 
applied  to  the  translation  of  hitherto  unknown  Persian  and 
Arab  poets,  or  the  compiling  of  dictionaries  of  Arabic  or 
Hebrew  was  not  always  forthcoming,  and  the  great  names 
among  British  Orientalists — Simon  Ockley,  Sir  William  Jones, 
E.  W.  Lane,  E.  H.  Palmer,  E.  G.  Brown  and  R.  A.  Nicholson, 
whose  stories  are  told  here,  were  probably  more  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  However,  that  in  itself 
must  be  reckoned  as  perhaps  the  truest  measure  of  their  suc¬ 
cess,  unaccompanied  as  it  mostly  was  by  monetary  gain. 

The  essays  make  fascinating  reading.  The  lives  of  each  of 
these  seven  men  (Prof.  Arberry  includes  his  own  story  since 
he  was  encouraged  and  supported  in  his  own  eandeavours  by 
H.  N.  Nicholson — that  remarkable  scholar  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  who  made  massive  contributions  to  Islamic  studies, 
highly  appreciated  throughout  the  Muslim  world,  yet  never 
once  visited  the  East)  are  as  varied  as  their  personalities.  Some 
are  quiet  and  uneventful  like  Nicholson’s,  or  Simon  Ockley’s 
who  never  voyaged  beyond  his  native  land,  while  others  were 
pioneers  and  adventurers,  who  risked  their  lives  to  further 
knowledge,  such  as  Edward  Palmer,  the  brilliant  linguist,  who 
was  assassinated  by  Bedouin  whilst  on  a  Government  mission. 

What  emerges  from  these  essays  are  portraits  of  remarkable 
men — remarkable  not  only  for  scholarship  but  for  their 
humanism.  This,  very  often  in  an  age  where  bigotry  was 
predominant.  It  took  courage,  to  say  as  William  Jones  said 
in  1787,  “I  am  no  Hindu;  but  I  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Hindus 
concerning  a  future  state  to  be  incomparably  more  rational, 
more  pious  and  more  likely  to  deter  men  from  vice  than  the 
horrid  opinions  inculcated  on  punishments  without  end."  The 
catalogue  of  Jones’s  achievements  is  almost  unbelievable.  He 
made  significant  discoveries  in  botany,  was  an  able  mathe¬ 
matician  and  the  Western  study  of  Hindu  music  regards  him 
as  its  pioneer.  He  wrote  papers  on  ornithology,  zoology — all 


this  in  addition  to  his  importance  as  a  philologist,  for  he  wrote 
verse  not  only  in  English  and  French,  but  also  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  Persian  and  Sanskrit,  and  at  a  time  when  classical 
studies  were  paramount,  dared  to  put  Persian  literature  on  the 
same  level  as  Greek  and  Latin. 

When  an  eminent  Persian  scholar,  Mirza  Muhammad  of 
Qazvin,  writes  of  The  Persian  Scholar  Edward  Browne’:  “His 
love  for  the  world  of  Islam  in  general  and  for  Persian  and  the 
Persians  in  particular,  truly  had  no  bounds.  There  was  to  be 
observed  in  it  no  material,  practical  aim,  such  as  position  or 
wealth  or  politics  or  serving  the  interests  of  his  own  country 
or  the  like.  It  had  no  other  motivation  but  heartfelt  emotion 
and  spiritual  attraction,  that  is  to  say,  love  for  whatever  is 
good  and  fine  and  lovely  and  true  and  aversion  from  all  that 
was  opposed  to  these.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  Browne  was 
for  Persian,  a  God-given  blessing,”  we  can  feel  that  the  tireless 
labours  of  these  scholars  whose  portraits  are  so  lovingly  drawn 
by  Professor  Arberry  have  not  gone  unrewarded. 

The  Sufi  Message  of  Hazrat  Inayat  Khan  (Vol.  1)  {Barrie  <£ 

Rockliff,  25s.). 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  will  include  all  the 
works  intended  for  publication  of  the  great  Sufi  mystic,  Hazrat 
Inayat  Khan  who  came  to  the  West  in  1910  and  lectured  and 
taught  here  until  his  death  in  1926.  The  teachings  and  dis¬ 
courses  were  taken  down  as  Hazrat  Inayat  Khan  spoke,  and 
the  flow  of  mystical  inspiration  and  poetical  expression  has 
thus  been  left  intact,  showing  his  vivid  personality  and  his 
subtle  sense  of  humour. 

The  softening  influence  of  Sufi  mysticism,  coupled  with  its 
widely  ranging  acceptance  of  God,  as  a  universal  God,  be  it 
Allah,  Brahma,  Khuda  or  Bhagwan,  and  its  appreciation  of 
the  outward  as  well  as  the  inward  aspects  of  beauty  in  all 
forms,  had  a  profound  effect  on  Islam.  Much  of  Sufi  thought 
has  been  transmitted  in  metaphysical  poetry,  in  which  the 
union  of  the  Soul  with  God  is  the  goal  of  all  human  endeavour. 
To  the  question  asked  of  oneself  “Why  am  I  here?”  there  can 
be  many  answers,  according  to  one’s  experience  and 
intelligence.  Dismissing  the  obvious  worldy  reasons  for  justi¬ 
fying  our  existence,  Hazrat  Inayat  Khan  says  “one  is  led  to 
suppose  and  believe  that  virtue  is  the  only  thing  that  matters 
in  life,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  number  of 
sufferers  from  moral  hallucination  are  to  be  met  with  among 
the  self-righteous”.  Life,  as  the  Sufi  sees  it,  is  a  journey  from 
one  pole  to  another,  and  the  perfection  of  the  conscious  life 
is  the  final  destiny  of  the  imperfect  life. 

So  clearly  are  the  ideas  of  Hazrat  Inayat  Khan  propounded 
that  even  without  any  knowledge  of  mysticism,  or  any  special 
interest  in  the  subject,  one  could  open  this  book  anywhere  and 
find  answers  to  the  “Where?”  and  “Whyfore?”  of  everyday  life, 
expressed  with  charity  and  understanding  of  every  kind  of 
human  difficulty. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Caste  by  G.  K.  Pillai  {Allahabad: 

Kitab  Mahal,  Rs.  5.00). 

Caste  and  India — the  two  are  synonymous  in  the  Western 
mind — yet  the  nature  of  the  caste  system  is  not  always  under¬ 
stood.  Its  disadvantages  are  obvious  enough,  but  it  is  not 
usually  known  that  caste  can  be  flexible  as  well  as  rigid,  and 
that  within  the  hierarchy  of  caste  there  can  be  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  a  particular  caste.  This  idea  of  hierarchy 
underlies  Indian  social  life — not  only  the  castes  which  form 
the  hierarchy,  but  every  activity  connected  with  the  castes  is 
categorized.  Occupations,  marriage,  the  preparation  of  food, 
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the  food  itself,  all  are  divided  into  “high”  or  “low”  based  on 
the  concept  of  “pollution”. 

The  origin  of  the  caste  system  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
herd  instinct,  and  the  totemism  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  which 
surrounded  the  functions  of  eating  and  of  marrying.  The 
author  of  the  present  book  maintains  that  caste  is  a  form  of 
“social  assortment”  based  on  an  innate  desire  among  primitive 
people  to  group  together  for  self  protection.  In  the  totemic 
days,  these  castes  specialised  in  food  production  and  later  were 
expanded  to  cover  arts,  crafts  and  sciences. 

After  the  advent  of  religious  thought,  people  were  divided 
into  believers  and  non-believers,  and  differences  between  the 
castes,  hierarchical  differences,  were  developed  until  the  caste 
system  became,  during  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Brahmins,  a 
“monster  with  a  thousand  eyes  and  a  thousand  arms”  and  even 
frightened  the  Brahmins  themselves.  Before  the  days  of 
Brahminisation,  caste  was  no  disqualification — it  was  a  privi¬ 
lege  and  a  form  of  social  security.  Even  with  all  its  defects 
and  discriminations,  the  system  upheld  the  Hindu  traditions 
in  arts,  crafts  industry  and  science.  Its  role  has  always  been 
to  maintain  the  status  quo,  and  it  has  held  its  own  throughout 
centuries  of  invasions  and  foreign  rule.  In  fact,  during  British 
rule,  the  advent  of  industrial  life,  the  development  of  com¬ 
munications,  the  introduction  of  the  printing  press  and  news¬ 
papers,  all  gave  caste  an  opportunity  of  developing  along  new 
lines,  and  caste  journals,  hotels,  banks,  cooperative  societies 
came  into  being.  Today  every  politician  knows  that  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  most  powerful  local  caste  is  indispensable — and  a 
candidate  chosen  from  the  wrong  caste  is  certain  to  be  un¬ 
lucky.  In  1957,  the  Congress  Working  Committee  expressed 
its  great  concern  at  the  rise  of  communal,  caste  and  sub-caste 
feelings  in  the  country,  and  this  has  since  been  echoed  by 
almost  all  political  leaders. 

In  face  of  the  industrialisation  of  India,  and  the  consequent 
absorption  of  workless  villagers  into  factory  life,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  some  of  the  caste  restrictions  connected  with 
pollution  and  inter-dining  will  be  removed,  but  caste  itself, 
as  shown  by  its  surprising  resilience,  will  take  a  long  time  to 
succumb.  As  Mr.  Pillai  points  out,  the  depressed  classes  are 
as  unwilling  as  the  higher  castes  to  set  aside  restrictions,  and 
since  no  lower  caste  person  is  willing  to  give  equality  to  one 
lower  than  himself,  this  peculiar  psychology  stands  in  the  way 
of  levelling  up  processes. 

This  book  is  a  well-documented  account  of  a  subject  which 
is  all  too  often  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  After  reading  it, 
one  can  appreciate  the  historical,  social  and  religious  develop¬ 
ment  of  caste,  and  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  social 
reformer  in  India,  today  as  much  as  yesterday. 
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Economics  and  Trade 


Contrasts  in  20tti  century  travel  in  Asia:  a  Comet  4  jetliner  at  Hong  Kong  over  a 

local  trading  junk 


AIR 

LINKS 

IN 

ASIA 


To  say  that  trade  depends  on  transport  may  over-simplify  the 
role  of  transport  in  20th  century  commerce;  but  the  term 
hardly  exaggerates  it.  Ever  since  trading  between  nations 
began,  it  has  depended  on  the  ability  to  move  the  goods  cheaply 
and  securely  to  the  buyer.  For  centuries  the  scope  of  trade  from 
any  one  nation  was  limited  by  the  distance  that  a  bullock  cart 
could  travel,  or  the  furthest  limit  to  which  a  skipper  dared  sail  his 
ship.  Today,  after  30  years  of  constant  development,  the  basic 
pattern  of  commercial  aviation  in  East  Asia  is  hrmly  established 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  region's  transport  system. 

The  growth  of  British  civil  aviation,  which  for  approximately 
30  years  pioneered  long-distance  international  air  routes  of  the 
world,  was  largely  stimulated  by  the  need  for  high-speed  strategic 
links  with  the  Commonwealth  countries,  both  for  passengers  and 
mail;  and  it  was  under  this  stimulus  that  Imperial  Airways,  a  pre¬ 
decessor  of  BOAC,  laid  the  groundwork  of  the  present  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  East-West  long-haul  air  routes.  It  was  mainly  from 
these  foundations  that  many  current  regional  and  local  services 
have  spread. 

Today  the  air  routes  of  the  East  fall  into  roughly  three  patterns, 
each  of  which  has  a  fundamental  part  to  play  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  area. 

The  first  is  what  may  be  termed  inter-continental  services,  link¬ 
ing  Asia  with  the  relatively  remote  areas  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  In  the  context  of  20th  century  commerce,  their 
importance  is  hard  to  over-estimate;  with  the  expanding  interest 
of  European  and  American  industry  in  Asian  development, 
personal  contact  between  western  directors  and  staffs  of  local 
factory  or  assembly  plants  is  regarded  as  fundamental.  Equally 
important  is  the  ability  to  move  key  personnel,  both  on  regular 
tours  of  duty  and  on  the  many  occasions  when  the  services  of  a 
specialist  may  be  needed  for  a  brief  but  urgent  visit.  Also  vital 
is  the  existence  of  mail  services  whose  speed  makes  it  possible  for 
commercial  documents  to  reach  their  destinations  in  days  or  hours. 
The  sheer  size  and  scope  of  modern  business  has  outstripped  the 
methods  of  a  more  leisurely  age. 

While  long-distance  air  travel  is  usually  regarded  in  terms  of 
passengers,  a  growing  share  of  world  airline  business  comes  from 
the  carriage  of  cargo,  in  literally  hundreds  of  different  forms.  Air 


cargo  has  been  called  “the  sleeping  giant’’  of  civil  aviation,  largely 
because  it  undoubtedly  has  a  potential  which  has  hardly  been 
scratched  at  present.  Even  so,  thousands  of  tons  of  freight  are 
being  carried  every  year  along  the  world’s  air  routes.  Samples  of 
tea,  sugar,  coffee  or  rubber,  for  example,  can  reach  a  customer  in 
Europe  or  the  United  States  within  days  of  leaving  a  warehouse. 
Cargoes  of  this  kind,  incidentally,  do  not  stop  short  at  samples— 
two  tons  of  prime  Indian  tea  recently  took  wing  from  Calcutta  to 
London  in  the  hold  of  a  BOAC  Britannia,  arriving  in  a  style  which 
emulated  the  China  clippers  of  a  century  ago.  Wide  ranges  of 
manufactured  goods  are  ideally  suited  to  air  transport — a  point  of 
great  importance  not  only  to  the  established  and  traditional  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  Orient  but  to  the  vast  number  of  new  ones  which 
are  springing  up  in  the  developing  manufacturing  centres  of  Asia. 
Carpets  from  India  and  Persia,  sheepskins  from  Pakistan,  toys  and 
plastic  goods,  radio  sets  and  saucepans  from  Hong  Kong,  are  now 
only  hours  away  from  their  markets,  thanks  to  the  speed  of  air 
transport. 

A  second  group  of  air  services  fall  under  the  heading  of 
regional  routes.  These  services,  operated  partly  by  the  long¬ 
distance  international  airlines,  such  as  BOAC,  Air  India  and 
Qantas,  and  partly  by  some  of  the  well-established  regional  carrien 
to  be  found  in  the  Far  East  and  Australia,  have  assumed  great 
importance  within  a  relatively  few  years,  concerned  as  they  are 
largely  with  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  goods  on  routes  b^ 
tween  the  great  trading  cities  of  Asia.  For  the  manufacturer  at 
Tokyo  or  Hong  Kong  or  the  merchant  at  Singapore  or  Calcutta— 
though  he  may  never  travel  to  the  western  hemisphere — ^first-class 
air  services  to  markets  in  Asia  are  of  much  importance.  He 
expects,  and  finds,  a  network  of  high-speed  air  services  to  carry 
himself  and  his  produce  where  he  wants  it  when  he  wants  it.  To 
thousands  of  businessmen  and  industrialists  in  the  East,  flying  b^ 
tween,  say,  Tokyo  and  Singapore,  with  a  return  journey  via 
Bangkok  and  Manila,  is  a  commonplace  experience. 

A  third  type  of  service,  which  has  also  made  great  strides  in 
Asia  in  recent  years,  is  the  local  service,  linking  two  or  more 
points  which  may  be  relatively  close  as  the  crow  flies  but  still 
involve  a  long  and  difficult  journey  by  land.  In  many  areas  the 
small  or  fairly  small  airliner,  able  to  operate  economically  front* 
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British  Banking  in  Asia 
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airfields  far  from  the  trunk  air  routes,  has  brought  a  completely 
new  kind  of  mobility  to  many  industries  such  as  mining  and  oil. 

While  the  most  immediate  impact  of  air  transport  on  the 
economy  of  an  expanding  area  such  as  East  Asia  is  in  the  business 
and  industrial  fields,  there  is  another  field  in  which  it  promises, 
potentially  at  any  rate,  to  make  a  significant  impression — tourism. 
In  this  respect,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  air  travel  can 
create  a  completely  new  industry  for  many  of  the  beautiful  but 
so  far  undeveloped  lands  of  the  East.  Already  air  services  have 
opened  up  new  tourist  possibilities  for  the  Far  East,  largely  by 
the  carriage  of  growing  numbers  of  North  American  visitors  to 
destinations  such  as  Japan,  Hong  Kong  and  Bangkok;  but  the 
potentialities  are  far  greater,  perhaps,  than  have  yet  been 
appreciated  in  many  of  the  territories  concerned.  It  needs  little 
effort  of  the  imagination,  to  visualise,  for  instance,  the  possibilities 
of  tourist  air  travel  between  Australia,  a  country  with  a  high 
standard  of  living  and  a  growing  population,  and  South  Asia. 
Tourism,  in  fact,  is  a  classic  example  of  how  the  mere  existence 
of  intensive  air  services  can  stimulate  the  formation  of  an  entire 
new  industry. 

A  secondary,  but  still  important  aspect  of  the  impact  of  air 
travel  on  Asia  is  the  creation  of  large  numbers  of  jobs,  many  of 
them  highly  skilled,  in  airline  operation  and  administration.  In 
this  respect  BOAC  has  aimed  for  many  years  at  a  policy  of 
employing  local  staffs  wherever  possible,  in  both  technical  and 
commercial  posts. 


THE  WINGS 

NO  other  nation  in  the  Commonwealth,  perhaps  in  the  world, 
depends  so  much  on  air  transport  for  its  existence  as  does 
Pakistan,  for  air  transport  is  really  the  only  tangible  means 
of  communications  between  the  two  wings  of  the  country.  Pakistan 
had  to  build  its  air  transport  system  out  of  virtually  nothing,  a 
task  which  was  all  the  more  difficult,  as  the  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  and  experience,  as  regards  civil  aviation,  were  meagre 
to  say  the  least. 

After  the  creation  of  Pakistan  in  1947,  the  first  air  transport 
operations  were  undertaken  by  Orient  Airways,  but  the  growing 
needs  of  the  country  demanded  a  wider  route  network  and  faster 
and  more  frequent  schedules  than  the  meagre  resources  of  Orient 
Airways  could  provide.  In  1951,  therefore,  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  organised  Pakistan  International  Airlines,  and  in  June 
1954  began  operating  a  non-stop  service  linking  Karachi  in  West 
Pakistan  with  Dacca  in  East  Pakistan — a  distance  of  1,463  miles. 
This  service  provided  the  first  direct  communication  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  country  and  its  operation  is  still  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  undertaken  by  PIA. 

In  February  1955,  PIA  began  long  distance  services  with  a 
weekly  flight  between  Karachi  and  London  via  Cairo.  It  was  also 
in  1955  that  PIA  and  Orient  Airways  were  merged,  thus  making 
PIA  the  sole  air  transport  undertaking  in  Pakistan.  This  was  an 
important  step  forward  in  the  development  of  civil  aviation  in  the 
country  and  one  that  helped  to  stimulate  Pakistan’s  industrial 
progress,  particularly  in  those  areas  ill-served  by  other  means  of 
transport.  Services  were  developed,  efficiency  improved  and  a 
first  step  taken  into  the  jet  age  with  an  order  for  a  fleet  of  Vickers 
Viscount  815  prop-jet  airliners. 

The  first  Viscount  was  delivered  to  PIA  in  January  1959  and 
went  into  operation  a  month  later.  It  proved  to  be  a  popular 
aircraft  and  traffic  increased  on  all  the  routes  it  served.  Late  in 
1959  an  order  was  placed  for  a  fleet  of  three  Rolls-Royce  Dart 
powered  Fokker  Friendships,  which  offer  the  same  standard  of 
comfort  as  the  Viscounts  but  are  more  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  short  haul  operations  from  small  airfields.  These  aircraft  will 
be  put  into  operation  this  year  and  will  serve  the  routes  radiating 


This  is  one  way  in  which  international  airlines  bring  a  flow 
of  capital  and  skilled  training  to  countries  where  both  are  needed. 
Another  lies  in  the  close  relationships  which  exist  with  many 
regional  and  local  airlines.  Both  BOAC  and  Qantas,  for  example, 
have  associations  with  a  number  of  Asian  airlines,  to  whom  they 
can  bring  a  wealth  of  experience  and  technical  knowledge. 

It  is  with  much  pride  that  BOAC,  as  a  leading  air  carrier  on  the 
routes  between  Europe  and  the  East,  looks  back  on  the  40  years  or 
so  which  have  wrought  such  a  marked  transformation  in  the 
pattern  of  Asian  communications.  Ever  since  air  transport  took 
its  first  halting  steps  in  the  years  following  World  War  I,  British 
aviation  has  led  the  way  in  commercial  developments;  from  the 
inauguration  of  the  first  passenger  services  to  India  in  1929,  by 
Imperial  Airways,  to  the  birth  of  the  jet  age  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later.  Throughout  those  years  Imperial  Airways  and  its  successor, 
BOAC,  have  worked  steadily  to  extend  and  improve  air 
communications. 

Today,  with  a  fleet  of  jetliners  offering  high-frequency  services 
to  almost  every  major  point  in  the  East,  it  has  played  its  part  in 
another  major  step  forward — the  creation  of  the  new  partnership 
of  three  of  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  international  airlines — Air 
International,  Qantas  Empire  Airways,  and  BOAC.  These  carriers, 
by  pooling  their  services,  fly  over  many  of  the  world’s  principal 
air  routes  and  can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  further  yean 
of  constructive  development  of  the  air  communications  of  Asia. 


OF  PAKISTAN 

from  Dacca  and  Chittagong  which  are  now  being  served  by 
Douglas  DC- 3s. 

It  was  also  in  1959  that  the  new  generation  of  big  jet  airlinen 
came  into  general  passenger  service  and  it  became  obvious  that 
the  Super  Consellation  operated  by  PIA  between  London  and 
Karachi  could  not  compete  with  the  new  jets.  To  acquire  giant 
jet  airliners  outright  would  have  been  a  severe  strain  on  the 
economy  of  PIA,  but  to  do  without  them  altogether  would  mean 
the  death  knell  of  the  Airline.  As  a  first  step  into  the  pure  jet 
era,  therefore,  PIA  concluded  an  agreement  with  Pan  American 
World  Airways  whereby  PIA  would  be  able  to  provide  an  inter¬ 
national  jet  service  without  too  heavy  an  expenditure. 

Pan  American  agreed  in  the  first  stage,  from  March  to  October 
1%0  to  provide  a  Boeing  707  Intercontinental  airliner  to  operate 
a  weekly  London  to  Karachi  service  via  Rome,  Beirut  and  Teheran. 
PIA  cabin  crews  began  immediate  training  for  service  from  the 
start  of  the  jet  operations.  The  training  of  pilots  and  engineers 
being  more  complex,  however,  it  was  decided  to  accept  Pan 
American  operating  crews  at  first  and  then  to  phase  in  PIA  crews 
as  they  qualified  on  the  new  aircraft. 

The  second  stage  of  the  jet  programme  begins  in  October,  and 
thus  in  less  than  ten  years  PIA  will  have  progressed  to  compete 
with  the  most  experienced  airlines  in  the  world,  when  PIA  will 
have  complete  lease  of  a  Boeing  707  and  this  will  probably  operate 
three  return  flights  a  week  over  the  Karachi-London  route.  New 
stations  will  be  added  to  the  route,  and  if  there  is  sufficient  demand 
one  weekly  flight  will  be  an  express  service,  perhaps  operating 
nonstop  or  with  one  stop  only.  The  operation  of  Boeings  on  the 
important  Karachi-Dacca  route  is  under  consideration,  and  study 
is  being  made  of  the  desirability  of  extending  the  PIA  network  to 
the  Far  East. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  all  aspects  of  PIA  operation.  Intensive 
training  programmes  are  in  force  for  flying  and  ground  staff.  New 
engineering  and  test  facilities  have  been  completed,  regularity 
has  been  greatly  improved  to  the  point  where  80  per  cent  of  all 
flights  depart  on  time — a  percentage  equal  to  the  best  achieved  by 
the  world  airlines.  Encouraging,  too,  is  the  fact  that  PIA  turned  its 
losses  of  1958  into  profits  in  1960. 
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For  further  details  please  write  to:  HAWKER  SIDDELEY  BRUSH  IHTERHATIOHAL  LTD 

32  Duke  Street,  St.  James’s,  London,  S.W.l,  England 


HAWKER 

SIDDELEY 

INDUSTRIES 


BRUSH  synchronous  induction  motors 
from  1  H.P.  upwards.  A.C.  alternators 
(externally  regulated),  from  1  kW. 
upwards.  Self-regulating  alternators 
from  1  to  4,000  kVA. 


BRUSH  diesel  electric  shunting  and 
main  line  locomotives,  up  to  3,800  H.P. 
Also  diesel  hydraulic  units,  up  to  2,200 


Illustrated  an  1 1  panel,  metal-clad,  air 
insulated,  oil  circuit  breaker  unit  type 
switchboard,  100  MVA;  II  kV.  A  wide 
range  of  BRUSH  L.T.  and  H.T.  switch- 
gear,  together  with  circuit  breakers,  can 
be  supplied. 


CLARK  gas  combustion  turbines,  de¬ 
veloping  outputs  of  8,700  and  9.300 
B.H.P.  These  units  will  operate  on 
almost  all  liquid  or  gaseous  fuels,  and 
are  suitable  for  electric  generation, 
pumping,  compressors,  marine  propul¬ 
sion,  etc. 


MIRRLEES,  NATIONAL,  McLAREN 
and  PETTER  diesel  generating  sets, 
from  1  to  2.900  kW.  (4,128  B.H.P.). 
Marine  propusion  and  auxiliaries  up  to 
4,340  S.H.P.  Dual  fuel  engines  62  to 
2.480  B.H.P.  Air-cooled  diesels  1  to 
104  B.H.P. 


A  Brief  History  of 

Air-India  International 

This  month  the  Rolls  Royce  707  Intercontinental  of  Air-India 
will  be  seen  landing  regularly  at  London  Airport  from  Bom¬ 
bay  on  a  five  days  per  week  schedule.  Next  month  will  see 
three  of  these  services  extended  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
London  to  New  York.  Thus  in  the  short  space  of  two  months 
Air-India  will  have  made  its  two  greatest  strides  forward. 

This  expansion  and  consolidation  of  the  existing  route  net¬ 
work  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  Air-India  did  not  commence 
operations  until  1948,  for  it  was  in  this  year  that  Air  India  was 
officially  established  with  the  support  of  the  Government  of  India. 
In  June  of  that  year  India’s  first  international  service  to  London 
was  inaugurated — ^an  occasion  of  sufficient  importance  for  the 
Government  of  India  to  commemorate  it  with  a  special  stamp 
issue.  As  against  the  initial  frequency  of  one  flight  a  week,  with 
stops  only  at  Cairo  and  Geneva,  the  frequencies  were  stepped 
up  to  two,  three  and  four  flights  a  week,  extending  the  service  to 
other  important  cities  in  Europe  such  as  Rome,  Paris  and  Dussel- 
dorf.  Within  India,  the  services  were  extended  to  include  Calcutta 
in  1950  and  Delhi  in  1952. 

January  1950  saw  the  introduction  of  a  new  service  from  Bom¬ 
bay  to  Nairobi  (East  Africa)  via  Karachi  and  Aden,  providing 
the  only  direct  link  between  India  and  East  Africa. 

Under  the  Air  Corporation  Act,  the  Government  of  India  took 
over  control  of  Air-India  International  in  August  1953  and  All 
thus  became  a  nationalised  Corporation. 

Five  Super  Constellations  were  acquired  from  Lockheed  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation,  and  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  aircraft 
it  was  possible  for  All  to  introduce  new  services. 

July  1954  saw  the  inauguration  of  a  service  to  Singapore  via 
Madras,  thus  bringing  Singapore  within  9}  flying  hours  of  Bombay. 
As  from  April  1956,  Super  Constellation  aircraft  replaced  the 
Constellation  on  this  route. 

In  August  1954  a  new  service  to  the  Far  East  was  introduced, 
linking  Bombay  with  Bangkok  and  Hong  Kong.  The  extension 
to  Tokyo  was  completed  in  May  1955.  The  second  weekly  service 
to  Tokyo  was  introduced  in  January  1956.  All  thus  provides  the 
only  direct  link  between  Bombay  and  Tokyo. 

From  four  flights  a  week  to  London,  the  frequency  was  stepped 
up  to  five  and  to  the  present  figure  of  seven  Super  ^nstellations. 
Dusseldorf,  since  May  1955,  has  been  served  twice  a  week,  and  two 
new  stops  at  Beirut  and  Zurich  were  introduced  in  July  1955. 
Damascus  and  Prague  were  included  in  April  1956  respectively. 

October  5th.  1956,  was  yet  another  landmark  in  the  annals  of 
the  Corporation’s  expanding  operations.  On  this  day,  the  service 
to  Australia  was  inaugurated. 

From  small  beginnings  in  1948,  Air-India  International  can 
now  boast  of  being  Asia’s  foremost  airline,  taking  special  pride 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  entirely  operated  and  directed  by 
Indian  nationals. 

Air-India  is  now  looking  forward  to  a  mutually  prosperous  and 
hai^y  relationship  with  both  BOAC  and  Qantas  as  a  result  of  a 
pool  agreement  and  from  this  advanced  stage  of  development  it  can 
only  be  a  question  of  time  before  Air-India  becomes  the  first 
Asian  airline  to  encircle  the  globe. 


“Eastein  World”  Advertising  Representative  in  India: 

GIDWANEY’S  PUBLISfflNG  CO. 

Ama  House,  Colaba,  Bombay  5 
(Telephone;  35841)  (Cables:  Motorcar) 
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Swissair’s 

Far  East  Route 


Swissair,  the  national  airline  of  Switzerland,  is  now  looki^ 
back  over  more  than  two  years  of  successful  operation  of  its 
route  from  Switzerland  to  the  Far  East  via  South-East  Asia. 
The  careful  preparation  and  commercial  planning  that  preceded 
the  setting  up  of  the  route  and  the  timetable,  providing  excellent 
connections  not  only  in  Switzerland  but  at  other  points  served, 
have  consistently  resulted  in  satisfactory  utilisation  ck  the  capacity 
offered. 

At  present  Swissair  operates  two  flights  weekly  to  Tokyo  from 
Zurich  and  Geneva.  The  Tuesday  flight  calls  at  Beirut,  Karachi, 
Bombay,  Bangkok  and  Manila,  and  the  Friday  flight  at  Cairo, 
Bahrein,  Karachi,  Calcutta,  Bangkok  and  Hong  Kong.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  however,  Swissair  is  awaiting  government  approval 
for  its  plans  to  increase  the  Far  East  services  from  two  to  four 
flights  weekly,  by  operating  a  third  weekly  flight  to  Tokyo  from 
May  22nd  and  a  second  weekly  flight  to  Bombay  from  July  21st. 
The  additional  Tokyo  service  will  leave  Europe  on  Sundays  and 
call  at  Cairo,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Bangkok  and  Manila. 

The  new  Bombay  service,  to  be  called  the  “Bombay  Express’’, 
operates  eastbound  on  Thursday  and  will  call  only  at  C^iro  on  the 
way.  When  the  new  flights  come  into  operation,  some  changes 
in  routings  will  take  place,  so  that  Calcutta  and  Hong  Kong  will 
be  served  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  Manila  on  Sunday. 

Services  are  operated  with  weather-radar  equipped  DC-7Ci 
and  DC-6Bs,  providing  first  and  tourist  class.  In  first  class, 
reclinable  sleeperseats  are  available  at  no  additional  fare  and 
sleeping  berths  can  be  had  for  a  small  extra  charge.  Swissair 
has  a  very  fine  reputation  for  its  catering  on  board  and  goes  to 
considerable  trouble  to  provide  for  its  passengers  a  meal  service 
in  the  tradition  of  a  high-class  hotel  or  restaurant  in  Switzerland. 

On  the  Far  East  route,  a-la-carte  meals  are  available  for  first- 
class  passengers  and  requests  for  special  dishes  for  religious  or 
dietary  reasons  are  met  whenever  possible.  Swissair  has  its  own 
flight  kitchens  in  Karachi  and  also  buys  meals  prepared  to  its 
specifications  from  high-class  restaurants  in  Bombay,  Hong  Kong 
and  Manila. 


To  attraefmore  traffic,  Swissair  will  offer  reduced  economy  class 
fares  to  the  Far  East  from  October  1st.  Reductions  will  range  up 
to  10’5  per  cent  compared  with  present  tourist  fares.  From  May 
1st  group  travel  discounts  are  available  for  ships’  crews  flying 
from  Europe  to  the  Far  East.  They  range,  in  the  case  of  India 
and  Pakistan,  up  to  45  per  cent  compared  with  normal  one-way 
tourist  fares.  Groups  have  to  consist  of  not  less  than  15  or  20 
passengers  depending  on  destination.  All  these  fare  reductions 
have  still  to  be  approved  by  governments. 

Cargo  is  carried  on  every  Swissair  flight  to  the  Far  East  and  this 
traffic,  too,  has  shown  considerable  progress  over  the  past  two 
years.  In  1959,  24  per  cent  more  goods  were  carried  on  this  route 
than  in  1958.  Switzerland’s  traditional  exports,  such  as  watches, 
instruments,  and  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  make  up 
most  of  the  cargo  carried  eastbound,  while  the  main  goods  west¬ 
bound  include  radio  transistors,  optical  goods,  machinery  and 
textiles. 

Another  big  step  forward  in  Swissair’s  Far  East  services  will 
come  about  the  middle  of  next  year  with  the  introduction  of 
Convair  Coronado  jetliners.  Swissair  has  seven  of  these  jets  on 
order;  powered  by  turbofan  engines,  they  are  capable  of  flying  at 
635  m.p.h.  and  are  the  fastest  commercial  airliners  in  the  world. 
Two  of  the  seven  Coronados  will  be  leased  to  Scandinavian  Air 
lines  System,  under  the  two  airlines’  cooperation  agreement  of 
1958.  Swissair  will  then  be  able  to  offer  all-jet  services  from  the 
UK  to  the  Far  East,  since  flights  will  connect  with  Caravelle  jets 
already  linking  London  with  Zurich  from  this  month. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


CHINA— BIGGEST  WOOL  TOP 
IMPORTER 


During  the  first  two  months  of  1960  UK 
toul  exports  of  wool  tops  reached  18 
million  lb.  valued  at  £8*4  million  as  against 
14'5  million  lb.  worth  £5*7  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  19S9. 

In  1960  China  became  the  biggest  market 
of  the  UK  wool  tops  industry  and  during 
the  first  two  months  of  1960  UK  exports 
to  this  market  increased  to  2'7  million  lb. 
valued  at  £1*1  (04  million  lb.  valued  at 
£102,729  during  the  first  two  months  of 
1959.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  UK  wool  tops  exports  to  the  other 
main  market  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

1959  1960 


India 

Pakistan  ... 
Hong  Kong 
Japan 


(first  two  months  of  year) 


£  £ 
734,589  733,880 

273,8%  128,277 

28,250  85,950 

349,867  325,541 


UK  AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRY’S 
EXPORTS  TO  THE  EAST 

In  1959  UK  global  exports  of  aircraft 
and  parts  (excluding  engines,  electrical 
parts  and  rubber  tyres)  amounted  to  over 
£84  million.  About  one-quarter  of  this 
went  to  Asian  markets,  including  India, 
£17*1  million;  Pakistan,  £2‘6  million;  Cey¬ 
lon,  £0'7  million;  Burma,  £0'6  million.  In 
addition,  exports  to  Australia  were  valued 
at  £4*3  million. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  1960 
these  exports  to  India  were  valued  at  £2*1 
million,  and  some  small  deliveries  went  to 
Pakistan  and  Burma.  Exports  to 
Australia  totalled  £0'2  million. 

Exports  of  aircraft  engines,  complete  and 
parts,  totalled  £10*4  million  during  the  first 
two  months  of  1960  and  included  exports 
to  India  to  the  amount  of  £I‘2  million  and 
to  Australia  of  £0*2  million. 


Apart  from  exporting  to  Asian  countries, 
some  leading  UK  aircraft  manufacturers 
have  agreements  for  the  manufacture  of 
their  types  under  licence  in  India. 

“ARCHDALE”  MACHINES  AT 
EXHIBITION 

At  the  forthcoming  International 
Machine  Tool  Exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Olympia,  London,  June  25  to  July  8,  1960, 
James  Archdale  &  Co.  Ltd.,  a  member  of 
the  Staveley  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  Ltd.  Group, 
will  show  a  wide  range  of  their  machine 
tools,  including  new  medium  duty 
mechanical  pre-select  radial  drilling 
machine,  radial  drilling  machine  with 
hydraulic  pre-select  saddle  and  traverse 
base,  vertical  and  horizontal  spindle  co¬ 
ordinate  drilling  machines,  rotary  auto¬ 
matic  drilling  machines,  and  several  new 
types  of  horizontal  and  vertical  milling 
machines. 

NEW  KUALA  LUMPUR  AIRPORT 

A  new  big  and  modem  airport  is  to  be 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  Kuala  Lumpur. 
The  completion  of  this  project  will  take 
about  three  years,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
SM  50  million.  The  new  airport  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  biggest  jetliners. 

NORWAY’S  INCREASED  EXPORTS  TO 
CHINA 

In  1959  Norway’s  exports  to  China  and 
Outer-Mongolia  reached  the  value  of  54'2 
N.Kr.  as  against  34'2  million  N.Kr.  during 
1958.  Norway’s  imports  from  these  coun¬ 
tries  were  valued  at  18'5  million  in  1959 
as  against  19*5  million  N.Kr.  in  1958. 

INDIAN  ALUMINIUM  FACTORY 

The  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  on 
March  22,  performed  the  earth-breaking 
ceremony  of  the  Rs.  200  million  (£15m.) 
aluminium  factory  at  Pipri,  near  the 
Rihand  Dam  in  Mirzapur  district. 


Named  Hindustan  Aluminium  Corpora¬ 
tion  Ltd.,  the  project  is  the  result  of 
collaboration  between  the  Kaiser  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  USA  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Birla,  the 
Indian  industrialist.  Situated  in  the  rich 
bauxite  belt  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains, 
the  proposed  aluminium  project  is  said  to 
be  the  third  major  industry  in  the  private 
sector  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  When  the  plant, 
which  is  expected  to  produce  about  20,000 
tons  of  aluminium,  goes  into  production 
it  will  open  new  avenues  for  ancillary 
industries. 

JOINT  INDONESIAN-GERMAN 
'TRADING  CO. 

After  negotiations  which  have  been  go¬ 
ing  on  since  1958,  between  a  group  of 
Hamburg  firms  and  the  P.P.N.  Baru 
(Indonesian  New  Central  State  Estate 
Agency),  the  Hamburg-Indonesian  Import 
Company  has  been  established  in  the  West 
German  port. 

'The  new  company  will  sell  in  Western 
Europe  the  products  of  Indonesian  State- 
owned  estates  such  as  tea,  coffee,  palm-oil, 
palm  kernels  and  latex.  It  is  competent 
to  undertake  transactions  for  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  wiH  possibly  commence  selling 
other  Indonesian  commodities  in  the  near 
future. 


TRAINING  BOMBAY  ENGINEERS 

Perkins  Engines  Ltd.,  the  Peterborough 
diesel  engine  company,  are  assisting  the 
Bombay  State  Road  Transport  Corporation 
in  a  plan  to  train  qualified  engineers  and 
mechanics  to  maintain  more  than  3,000 
Perkins-powered  vehicles  operated  by  the 
corporation.  The  corporation  has  estab¬ 
lished  two  service  and  apprentice  training 
schools,  one  at  its  central  workshops  at 
Dapodi,  Poona  and  the  other  at  the 
regional  workshops  at  Ahmedabad.  The 
British  company  has  supplied  a  number  of 
sectionalised  and  statically  mounted  opera¬ 
tional  engines  and  other  instructional 
equipment,  and  has  also  loaned  service 
instructors  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the 
schoob. 


: . . . . . . : 

TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

Enquiries  invited  from  manufacturers  and  importers 

LAMET  TRANNO  LTD. 

Specialists  in  Compensation  Transactions 

Cables:  LAMTRA,  Loodoa  -r  IT  r'  1  MURRAY  HOU8B, 

TalaplKiDc:  MONaicfa  8877  AjUnUUDj  43.48,  BARBICAN 

! 
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Company  Meeting 

British-American  Tobacco 
Company  Limited 

SALES  INCREASE  MAINTAINED 


BEN  UNE  0RE»:RS  ANOTHER  LINER 

The  Ben  Line  Steamers  Ltd.  placed  an 
order  for  a  fast  diesel  cargo-passenger 
liner.  It  is  for  the  first  time  that  the  Ben 
Line  have  ordered  a  diesel  powered  vessel, 
and  they  have  selected  a  ten-cylinder  Sulzer 
turbo  charged  diesel  built  by  David  Rowan 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  which  will  develop 
13,500  B.H.P.  to  give  the  liner  a  service 
speed  of  over  19  knots.  The  ship  will  be 
built  by  Charles  Connel  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Scotstoun. 

CREDITS  FOR  FORMOSA 

The  US  Development  Loan  Fund 
granted  a  $2  million  loan  to  the  Taiwan 
Telecommunications  Administration  to 
assist  the  installation  of  a  backbone  micro- 
wave  radio  system.  The  system  will  extend 
218  air-line  miles  and  will  link  the  cities 
along  its  route  for  long-distance  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  leased-circuit  services. 

$10  million  loan  was  granted  to  the 
privately  owned  China  Development 
Corporation  which  will  in  turn  extend 
loans  for  the  establishment,  expansion  or 
modernisation  of  privately  owned  indus¬ 
trial  plant  in  Formosa. 

ECAFE  SESSION  CONCLUDES  IN 
BANGKOK 

Shortly  before  it  ended  its  annual  ses¬ 
sion  in  Bangkok  on  March  21  the  UN 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  approved  a  resolution  intended 
to  put  new  drive  behind  economic  co¬ 
operation  between  the  countries  of  the 
region. 

The  Commission  recommended  these 
countries  to  investigate  specific  proposals 
that  might  be  developed  as  joint  regional 
projects  such  as  surveys  of  plans  for  new 
industries,  in  particular  the  manufacture  of 
machine  tools,  the  setting  up  of  industrial 
research  and  training  institutes  and  the 
mechanization  of  small  industries. 

The  Commission  appealed  to  the  indus¬ 
trially  advanced  countries  of  the  world  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  ECAFE  region  to 
increase  its  exports,  and  in  particular  not 
only  exports  of  primary  products  but  also 
of  Asian  semi-finished  and  finished  pro¬ 
ducts;  and  to  facilitate  international  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  stabilization  of  raw  material 
prices. 

ECAFE’s  proposals  for  an  Asian  high¬ 
way  that  would  link  existing  roads  all  the 
way  from  Turkey  to  Singapore,  were  en¬ 
dorsed.  To  develop  tourist  trade,  Asian 
governments  were  urged  to  declare  1%1  as 
a  “Visit-the-Orient”  year.  The  Asian  popu¬ 
lation  conference,  proposed  earlier,  is  to 
be  held  towards  the  end  of  1%2,  at  a  place 
still  to  be  decided.  .  ,  ,  - 

'  Additional  offers  for  contributions  to 
the  Mekong  project  were  announced  by  the 
United  Kingdom  (£110,000)  and  Japan. 
ECAFE’s  next  annual  snsion  will  be  held 
in  India,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  Indian  Government. 


The  fifty-seventh  Annual  General  Meet¬ 
ing  was  held  on  March  24  in  London.  Sir 
Duncan  Oppenheim  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  .said: 

There  was  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
total  volume  of  sales  compared  with  the 
previous  year  but  the  pattern  was  not  a 
consistent  one  throughout  the  Group. 
Competition  in  the  industry  continues  to 
increase  and  whilst,  in  some  countries,  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  have  been  made  against 
competition,  in  others  sales  have  been  lost. 
Moreover,  where  competition  is  active,  in¬ 
creased  sales  are  not  necessarily  reflected 
in  increased  profits,  since  substantial  ex¬ 
penditure  must  be  incurred  on  advertising 
and  in  launching  new  brands  to  meet 
competition.  However,  the  Company  has 
the  resources  to  meet  the  prospect  of  in¬ 
creasing  competition  with  confidence. 

A  more  serious  factor  is  the  effect  of 
increasing  taxation  on  tobacco  products. 
In  certain  countries  where  our  proportion 
of  the  market  has  been  maintained,  the 
volume  of  sales  has  been  lower,  the  total 
consumption  having  been  reduced  as  a 
result  of  heavy  increases  in  tobacco  taxa¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  burden 
of  taxation  on  the  tobacco  industry  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  world  consump¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  products  is  not  increasing 
at  a  faster  rate. 

There  has  been  a  welcome  reduction  in 
the  charge  for  United  Kingdom  taxation, 
after  taking  into  account  double  taxation 
relief,  due  in  part  to  a  reduction  in  the 
standard  rate  of  income  tax  in  last  year's 
Budget,  but  in  the  main  to  the  reduced 
charge  for  United  Kingdom  Profits  Tax, 
the  flat  rate  of  10%  applying  to  the  full 
year  compared  with  six  months  of  the  year 
to  September  30,  1958. 

Trading  Resuhs 

Allowing  for  a  change  in  the  method  of 
conversion  of  foreign  currencies,  the 


Group  Net  Profit  for  the  year  shows  an 
increase  of  £2,648,000,  of  which  £1,268,000 
is  applicable  to  the  proportion,  including 
dividends  from  Subsidiaries,  dealt  with  in 
the  Holding  Company’s  Accounts.  Divi¬ 
dends  from  Subsidiaries  include  dividends 
paid  by  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corporation.  At  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  in  1952,  the  Chairman  referred  to 
the  US  dollar  loan  owing  by  Brown  & 
Williamson  which  originated  during  the 
War  and  was  refinanced  in  1946  on  con¬ 
ditions  which  restricted  the  Company’s 
right  to  pay  dividends.  In  view  of  the 
continued  expansion  of  Brown  &  William¬ 
son’s  business,  it  was  subsequently  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  amount  of  loan 
finance  of  that  Company  and  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  the  period  over  which 
repayment  is  to  be  made,  so  that  the  final 
repayment  instalment  does  not  now  fall 
due  until  1979.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
refinancing.  Brown  &  Williamson  was 
enabled  to  pay  dividends  subject  to  some 
reasonable  restrictions  and  has  been  doing 
so  for  some  years  past. 

With  regard  to  the  future:  there  has 
been  little  change  in  the  Group’s  trading 
position  since  last  year  and  the  rate  of 
increase  in  total  sales  has  been  maintained. 
I  do  not  look  for  any  startling  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Subject, 
therefore,  to  any  changes  in  taxation  of 
Company  profits  in  the  coming  Budget,  I 
would  expect  the  share  of  the  Group  Net 
Profit  dealt  with  in  the  Accounts  of  the 
Holding  Company  to  be  no  less  than  for 
the  year  to  September  30,  1959,  and  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain 
a  total  distribution  of  2/-  free  of  income 
tax  per  10/-  of  Ordinary  Stock.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  first  interim  to  7d.  free  of 
income  tax  had  no  significance  other  than' 
a  step  towards  evening  out  the  total  divi¬ 
dend  payments  over  the  year. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 
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MARCONI  AGREEMENT  WITH  INDIA 

An  agreement  has  been  signed  in  New 
Delhi  between  the  Indian  Government  and 
Marconi’s  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  for  co¬ 
operation  in  the  local  manufacture  under 
licence  of  equipment  of  Marconi  design. 
The  agreement,  which  provides  also  for 
technical  assistance  and  the  supply  of 
materials  and  components,  will  form  the 
basis  for  Indian  manufacture  of  equipment 
in  the  aeronautical  radio,  sound  and  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasting,  communications  and 
radar  fields. 

PAKISTAN-INDIA  TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

Pakistan  and  India  signed  a  Trade 
Agreement  on  March  21  in  New  Delhi  pro¬ 
viding  for  mutual  “most  favoured  nation” 
treatment  in  the  commercial  sphere. 

The  agreement  includes  two  protocols, 
one  of  which  supersedes  the  limited  pay¬ 
ments  agreement  signed  in  Karachi  on 
December  3  last  year.  The  value  of  com¬ 
modities  to  be  exchanged  under  this 
protocol  has  been  raised  from  Rs.  20 
million  to  Rs.  41  million.  Pakistan  will 
supply  India  with  jute  cuttings  of  the  value 
of  Rs.  10  to  15  million,  and  India  will 
supply  Pakistan  with  iron  and  steel  worth 
Rs.  10  million. 

The  two  Governments  have  also  entered 
into  special  arrangements  by  means  of  a 
protocol  for  the  supply  by  India  of  coal. 


hard  and  soft  wood  and  stone  boulders  to 
Pakistan.  Pakistan  has  agreed  under  this 
protocol  to  supply  India  with  raw  jute. 
India  has  agre^  to  make  available  to 
Pakistan,  by  rail  and  by  sea,  an  additional 
quantity  of  30,000  tons  of  coal  per  month 
over  and  above  the  figure  of  100,000  tons 
per  month  to  both  wings  of  Pakistan  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  last 
trade  agreement,  i^kistan  will  supply 
additional  quantities  of  raw  cotton  to  India 
worth  Rs.  5  million. 

POUSH-AFGHAN  TRADE 

As  part  of  a  long-term  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  in  Kabul  between  Poland  and 
Afghanistan  in  1956,  a  protocol  specifying 
the  range  of  goods  exchange  between  both 
countries  in  1960  was  signed  in  Warsaw 
recently.  The  value  of  mutual  turnover 
was  set  at  £2  million  for  each  side. 

The  main  items  of  Polish  exports  to 
Afghanistan  are  composed  of  complete 
industrial  plant  ($400,000);  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  electro-technical  equipment 
($580,000).  Also  important  are  motoriza¬ 
tion  equipment  ($2()0,0(X));  chemicals  in¬ 
cluding  pharmaceutics  and  dyes  ($200,0(X)); 
and  fabrics  and  ready-made  clothes 
($250,000).  In  addition,  Polish  exports  to 
Afghanistan  include  surgical  instruments, 
rolled  products,  building  materials,  leather 
and  rubber  products,  glass,  china  and  other 
goods. 


Half  of  the  Polish  imports  from 
Afghanistan  consists  of  cotton.  The  re¬ 
maining  imported  goods  are:  wool 
($250,(X)0);  oil  seeds  ($3<X),(XX)):  fresh  fruits 
of  various  kinds  ($I75,(XX));  goat,  sheep 
and  lamb  hides,  and  intestines  for  sausage 
casings. 


INDIA  TO  PRODUCE  MORE  COAL 

Some  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  to  increase  the  country’s  coal 
production  were  outlined  by  the  Minister 
for  Steel,  Mines  and  Fuel,  Sardar  Swaran 
Singh. 

Last  year’s  production  stood  at  47 
million  tons,  1'65  million  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  performance  was, 
however,  short  of  expectations,  due  mainly 
to  cyclonic  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
major  production  areas. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  private  sector 
was  well  over  60  per  cent  of  the  Second 
Plan  target  of  an  additional  ten  million 
tons.  In  the  public  sector,  additional  pro¬ 
duction  represented  an  achievenKnt  of  20 
per  cent  of  the  Plan  target  (rf  12  million 
tons.  It  was,  however,  hoped  that  the-out- 
put  of  coal  will  reach  54  million  tons  in 
1960-61,  the  last  year  of  the  Plan.  * 

Present  indications  were  that  the  target 
to  be  fixed  ultimately  would  be  of  the  order 
of  95  million  tons. 
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CHINA’S  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS 


The  planning  and  development  of  a  country's  agriculture  is 
an  even  more  difficult  and  arduous  task  than  setting  and 
executing  targets  in  the  industrial  field.  Every  set-back  due 
to  unfavourable  weather  conditions  provokes  hue  and  cry  against 
the  planners  and  their  “shortcomings”.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to 
plan  a  steep  increase  in  agricultural  production  in  a  country  of 
China’s  vastness  is  a  stupendous  undertaking  which  is  wrought 
with  numerous  hazards  and  difficulties. 

The  introduction  of  People's  Communes  in  China’s  rural 
economy  was  sharply  attacked  by  professional  critics  of  the  New 
China  and  was  met  with  some  scepticism  even  in  friendly  circles. 

At  the  National  People’s  Congress  of  China,  held  in  Peking  in 
April,  Tan  Chen-lin,  a  member  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  Vice-Premier 
of  the  State  Council,  reviewed  the  programme  for  agricultural 
development.  The  targets  for  high-speed  development  of  the 
country’s  agriculture  were  set  in  the  Twelve-Year  Agricultural 
Development  Programme  (1956-1967),  but  Tan  Chen-lin  declared 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  achievements  of  the  last  four  years  it 
would  be  possible  to  reach  the  1967  targets  two  or  even  three 
years  ahead  of  time. 

The  country’s  grain  output  in  the  past  four  years  has  increased 
by  over  95  million  tons  and  reached  270  million  tons  in  1959. 
But  as  the  target  set  in  the  programme  was  360-375  million  tons, 
it  means  that  the  production  has  still  to  go  up  by  one-third.  A 
great  effort  was  also  required  to  bring  cotton  output  up  to  the 
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programme  target,  and  to  increase  the  production  of  other  crop*. 

The  main  core  of  the  development  programme  was  a  bigger 
yield  per  hectare  to  be  achieved  through  improved  cultivation 
methods,  including  mechanisation,  use  of  better  seeds  and  of  more 
fertilisers.  In  addition,  over  71*3  million  hectares  of  land  had 
been  brought  under  irrigation,  including  40'6  million  hectares 
which  could  withstand  absence  of  rain  for  30  to  70  days,  and 
large-scale  improvements  have  been  carried  out  for  water  and  soil 
conservation  as  well  as  of  large  areas  of  lowlands  subject  to  water¬ 
logging. 

The  Vice-Premier  referred  to  varying  increases  in  the  past  few 
years  in  the  output  of  oil-bearing  crops,  hemp,  silk,  tea,  sugar¬ 
bearing  crops,  vegetables,  tobacco,  fruit,  medicinal  plants  and 
miscellaneous  agricultural  products.  China’s  realisation  of  the 
mechanisation  of  agriculture  was  a  step  by  step  transformation, 
from  improved  farm  tools  and  semi-mechanisation  up  to  mech¬ 
anisation.  Tan  Chen-lin  stressed  the  fact  that,  as  China  had  fine 
traditions  of  intensive  farming,  the  modernisation  of  agricultural 
technique  would  be  characterised  by  the  integration  of  mechanisa¬ 
tion  with  garden-style  farming. 

On  the  “controversial”  subject  of  People’s  Communes  the 
Minister  declared  that  these  have  developed  on  the  basis  of  the 
advanced  type  of  agricultural  producers’  cooperatives.  At  the 
beginning  of  1958  there  were  in  China  more  than  74,000  coopera¬ 
tives  of  that  type,  and  they  were  amalgamated  and  reorganised 
into  over  24,000  People’s  Communes,  with  each  commune  having 
an  average  of  nearly  11,000  acres  of  farmland.  The  communes 
have  the  advantage  erf  being  “both  big  and  public”.  They  can  thus 
achieve  a  unified  arrangement  of  production  and  distribution  on  a 
greater  scale  than  the  advanced  cooperatives.  The  latter  are  to¬ 
day  not  only  comprehensive  economic  organisations  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  forestry,  aninrial  husbandry,  fishery,  but  also  basic 
social  organisations  which  integrate  industry,  agriculture,  trade, 
education  and  defence,  and  are  merging  government  administration 
and  commune  management  into  single  units. 

The  importance  of  the  communes  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
Vice-Premier’s  emphasis  on  the  fact  “that  the  People’s  Commune 
system  was  the  fundamental  guarantee  for  the  pre-scheduled  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  programme.  It  opened  a  broad  road  for  the  bigger 
development  of  the  productive  forces.” 

The  development  programme  of  China’s  agriculture  is  a  gigantic 
enterprise,  big  successes  have  already  been  achieved  in  this  field, 
but  the  authorities  are  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  to  mobilise 
even  further  the  initiative  of  the  Chinese  population  to  that  end. 
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Colombo  Plan  Experts 

AT  the  end  of  March  this  year  there  were  55  United  Kingdom 
experts  woilcing  in  South-East  Asia  under  the  Colombo  Plan. 
Thirty-six  of  them  were  in  Commonwealth  countries — 13  in 
Pakistan,  12  in  India,  seven  in  Ceylon,  and  four  in  Malaya — and 
their  subjects  included  architecture,  education,  industry,  metallurgy, 
mining,  transport  and  telephony.  The  remaining  experts  were  in 
Burma  (7),  Indonesia  (6),  Vietnam  (2),  Laos  (I),  Cambodia  (1), 
Nepal  (1)  and  Thailand  (1);  most  of  them  were  concerned  with 
education. 

According  to  the  Colombo  Plan  Information  Unit,  there  were 
427  Colombo  Plan  experts  in  the  region  at  the  end  of  February. 
Indonesia  had  the  largest  number,  120;  next  came  the  Philippines 
with  73;  and  Ceylon  with  62. 

Besides  the  United  Kingdom,  these  experts  came  from  Australia, 
Canada,  India,  Japan,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States. 
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A  Handful  of  Rice 

Rice  is  the  wor!  1\  most  important  food  crop,  after 
wheat.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  rice  is  grown 
in  Asia,  and  the  majority  of  Asia’s  population  lives 
^  on  it.  But,  in  the  past  few  decades,  rice  has  also  been 
increasingly  grown  in  Europe  and  in  the  Americas. 


How  much  rice  a  planter  obtains  from  his  land  de¬ 
pends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  local  climate  and  soil. 
However,  the  crop  yield  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
employing  improved  farming  techniques  —  above  ail, 
by  generous  application  of  the  right  fertilizers.  In 
short,  the  best  rice  crops  can  be  achieved  only  on 
soil  that  has  been  well  enriched  with  plant  foods, 
especially  with  nitrogen. 

The  following  figures  tell  the  story  briefly.  In  areas 
where  the  soil  has  received  high-grade  fertilization, 

1  acre  yields  7,100  lb.  of  rice.  The  yield  from  other 
soils  may  be  less  than  890  lb.  The  nations  with  con¬ 
sistently  good  rice  crops  have  also  been  those  which 
have  led  in  the  use  of  mineral  fertilizers,  above  all 
of  nitrogen  fertilizers. 

Nitrogen  from  Germany  primarily  comes  from  the 
Ruhr  area;  from  R  U  H  R  -  STIC  KSTOFF  AG  at 
Bochum.  This  firm  is  the  nitrogen  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  of  8  factories  producing  synthetic  nitrogen 
fertilizers  and  of  a  great  number  of  coking  plants. 
RUHR-STIC KSTOFF  is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
nitrogen  exporters.  Its  products  help  to  achieve 
more  and  better  crops  in  more  than  90  countries. 

RUHR-STICKSTOFF 

A  K  T  I  E  N  G  E  S  E  L  L  S  C  H  A  FT  BOCHUM 
WEST  GERMANY 
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